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ROCHESTER AND 


commercial than an ag- 
ricultural community. 
Its surface is diversi- 
fied without having any 
great elevation, but it is its water 
power along the Cocheco and Salmon 
Falls and its location at the junction of 
several important lines of the Boston 
& Maine system that makes it pre- 
eminent among the cluster of thriv- 
ing towns and cities in southeastern 
New Hampshire. It is true, also, 
that well-cultivated farms and pro- 
ductive soil are found in the regions 
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ITS INDUSTRIES. 


known as the ‘‘ Neck,”’ the ‘‘ Salmon 
Falls road,’’ ‘‘ Ten Rod road,’’ and 
at ‘‘ Meaderboro,’’ and farmers form 
no inconsiderable portion of the nine 
thousand or more inhabitants of the 
city. 

Named for the Earl of Rochester, 
brother-in-law and favorite of King 
James II, a statesman of that day 
of adventure and exploration, over 
whose career there is a glamor of 
romance, Rochester was first settled 
in 1728; tradition says by Capt. 
Timothy Roberts of Dover. The 
title of captain (how earned is not 
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explained) indicates courage and 
ability to command, and such quali- 
ties must Captain Timothy have 
possessed, for he started into the 
wilderness to hew out for himself a 
new home, on the day following 
Christmas of the year mentioned. 
On some points, however, history is 
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koa more positive,—the date of the origi- 
i nal charter is 1722; the government ; 
‘i i F of the town was organized in 1734, 
and it became a city in 1891. The i 
change from town to municipality 





was brought about largely through 
the efforts of the late Hon. C. S. 
Whitehouse, who became Roches- ) 
ter’s first mayor. Its form of gov- | 
ernment, a mayor and common coun- 
cil, has proven eminently satisfactory. 

The city includes three villages. 
East Rochester is on the Salmon 
Falls, a busy, attractive place, with 
a hotel, public reading-room, good 
schools, churches, several substan- 
tial business blocks, and the busy, 
productive mills of the Cocheco 
Church of the Holy Rosary—Catholic Manufacturing Co.; Gonic, on the 
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Tne Gafney Residence, to be the 


Cocheco, and the city proper. Gonic 
is the center of great brick-making 
activity, the out-put of its yards 





St. Mary's Church—Catholic 


ranking Rochester as the second 
brick producing center in New Eng- 
land. xonic is a contraction of 
Squamanagonic, an Indian word sig- 
nifying a place of clay and water. 
Many of the yards have been ab- 
sorbed by the trust, and are now un- 





Gafney Home for the Aged 


der the control of the New England 
Brick Co. 

Situated as Rochester was in the 
pathway of the nomadic Indian 
tribes, wandering from the sea-coast, 
along the rivers, to the great lake 
above, its early history is replete 
with the adventure and tragedy of 
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pioneer life. Many of its early set- 
tlers were Scotch Presbyterians, that 
sturdy people who upheld the best 
traditions of resolute courage and 
simple piety. 








The Parson Main Statue 


* What were the labors of Hercules 
To the toils of heroes such as these ? 
Rearing in faith, by sorrow tried, 
The church and the schoolhouse, side by 
side.”’ 


Both in the Revolution and in the 
War of the Rebellion Rochester men 
were equal to the demands of patriot- 


ism and courage. Her men bore 


honorable part at Saratoga, York- 
town, Trenton, and Valley Forge, 
and in later years were found on all 
the fields where were waged the great 
conflicts of the Civil war. 

Rev. Amos Main was the 
first settled minister of the 
town. On July 3, 1896, a fine 
bronze statue of Parson Main 
on a base and pedestal of 
granite, was dedicated with 
considerable ceremony. The 
monument cost about $5,000. 
This was a result of a dona- 
tion by Mrs. Sophia Dodge 
Hall of $500 to beautify Cen- 
tral square. The Hon. Chas. 
Main, a descendant, gave 
$2,000 towards the statue, and 
Dr. James’ Farrington, D. 
Hanson, J. T. Dodge, E. 
Wentworth, N. B. Scruton, 
I. Salinger, Abby McDuffie 
Chase, W.G. Bradley, Jas. A. 
Ricks, Albert Wallace, Sum- 
ner Wallace, and George E. 
Wallace were the other con- 
tributors. The Rev. Amos 
Main served his people twen- 
ty-three years. 


‘ Though rough and rugged were his 
ways, 


Such lives the firm foundation 


laid, 

On which to-day the world may 
raise, 

The fairest structure faith has 
made.”’ 


Among the names which stand for 
all that is best in the civic life of the 
town are those of J. H. Woodman, a 
patron of education, the Uphams and 
Marches, the Tibbitts and McDuf- 
fees. Franklin McDuffee rendered 
the town an invaluable service by 
compiling its history, bringing order 
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out of chaos from ill-kept town rec- 
ords, and sifting fact from tradition. 
The Adamses—Isaac and Seth—who 
invented and perfected the Adams 
printing press, were natives of this 
town. They were benefactors of the 
town, too, a fund for the benefit of 
widows maiden ladies, estab- 
Seth Adams, is known as 


Fund.’’ A 


and 
lished by 
the 


‘*Adams beautiful 
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paved a street of the city, recently, 
at an expense of nearly $5.000. 
His son, C. A. C. Hanson, through 
his own efforts, established, a few 
years ago, a fund of $10,000 or more, 
for the perpetual care of graves and 
lots in various cemeteries of the city. 

The church and the 
have literally stood side by side in 


schoolhouse 


Rochester. A new high school build- 
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and costly monument has_ been 


erected to his memory. That grand 
statesman, John P. Hale, was a na- 
tive of Rochester, likewise Jacob H. 
Ela, the great anti-slavery advocate ; 
the twin brothers, Ebenezer G. and 
Edwin Wallace, promoters of the 
commercial prosperity of the town; 
the Lothrops and Places, and Capt. 
Chas. B. late resi- 
dence is to be used for a home for the 
aged. Dominicus Hanson will be 
remembered from the fact that he has 


Gafney, whose 


ing is nearing completion at a cost 
of nearly $30,000. A few years since 
a six-room house was completed at 
Gonic, at a cost of and 
worthy of mention as unusual, the 
building was completed inside the 
amount appropriated. The old high 
school building, a fine building itself, 
costing $25,000, is to be used for 
grammar grades. There is also a 
substantial and modern building at 
East Rochester. The system of con- 


centration has been successfully put 


$16,000, 
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into operation, and the children from 
most outside districts are brought in- 
to the centres to attend school. 

There are fourteen churches to 
minister to the spiritual wants of the 
people. The First church (Congre- 
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(Catholic), at Gonic, and two Ad- 
vent churches. 

Rochester has two good banking 
institutions, the Rochester National 
bank and the Rochester Loan and 
Banking Co., H. M. Plumer being 





Rochester Higt 


gational) is the only church of that 
denomination in the city. Its house 
of worship is an attractive but simple 
structure, with a fine interior. Its 
present pastor is Rev. Henry A. 
Blake. Quakers or Friends have 
found Rochester congenial, and the 
Quaker meeting-house, in the Mead- 
erborough neighborhood, is a land- 
mark. The handsome True memo- 
rial church, Rev. John Manter, pas- 
tor, is the home of the Free Baptists. 
The Methodist church is the largest 
church edifice in the city, and aside 
from these there are the Church of 
the Unity (Unitarian), St. Mary’s 
and Holy Rosary (Catholic), Baptist 
churches at Walnut Grove, Gonic, 
and East Rochester, a Methodist 
church in the same place, St. Leo 








cashier of the former, and John L. 
Copp of the latter. 

Rochester has an active board of 
trade, of which J. Frank Springfield 
is president ; three bands—the City 
band, Rindge band, and Harrison's 
American band, the latter ranking 
among the best bands in the state. 
There are the usual fraternal organi- 
zations. The oldest lodge of Odd 
Fellow, Motolinia, owns a substan- 
tial brick block, while Kennedy and 
Cocheco lodges are both prosperous. 


Norway Plains Encampment, the 
A. O. U. W., Foresters, Rebekahs, 


Pythian Sisterhood, Grand Army, 
Red Men, Knights of Pythias, Vet- 
eran’s Union, St. Jean Baptist so- 
ciety, 
Royal 


Sons of Veterans, A. O. H., 
Arcanum, Knights of Co- 
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lumbus, Maccabees, all 
sented. 

The Masons have a beautiful hall. 
Herman lodge is presided over by 
Chas. L. Wentworth, as master; 
Temple chapter by Dr. F. L. Keag 


as high priest, and 


are repre- 


Palestine com- 
mandery has for its eminent com- 
mander Dr. Robt. V. Sweet, who 
has served the city as mayor. 

The Patrons of 
in an especially 


Husbandry are 
prosperous con- 
dition, represented by two granges, 
Rochester and Banner, the latter at 
East The Rochester 
Cycle club, the leading social 
ganization of the 
building fitted 

club’s convenience. 
Neal 


Woman’s 


Rochester. 
or- 

city, occupies a 
especially for the 
Mrs. Lillian B. 
over the Rochester 
and the Monday 

organization of 
women belonging to the State fed- 
eration, the object of the latter being 
the study of history. 

The public library has about eight 
thousand volumes. 


presides 
club, 


club is another 


A reading-room 
is maintained in conjunction there- 
with. But while the city has in- 
vested $10,000 in a lot, it has not yet 
reached the distinction of owning a 
city hall. 
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Primary Grades 


Two newspapers are here pub- 
lished—the Record and Courier. The 
city owns its own water system, has 
a good system of sewerage, electric 
light plant, and one line of electric 
road. There are seven hotels, some 
fine private residences, and some 
handsome business blocks, the ex- 
terior effect of several 
pleasing to the eye. 

The Sturtevant guards are Co. I of 
the N. H. N. G., and the company 
has a commodious and convenient 
armory. 

Not a little fame comes to the town 
from the annual Rochester fair—one 
of the leading exhibitions of the kind 
in New England. The fair has been 
held annually by the Rochester Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical associa- 
tion for the past twenty-six years. 
Cold Spring park, the home of the 
fair, is a lovely spot, containing fine 
buildings—a village in miniature, a 
good half-mile track, and several 
wooded ravines. 

Rochester has but one large public 
park, the common. In the center 
of this stands the Soldiers’ and Sail- 


being very 
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and 


Main 


ors’ monument. On 
Wakefield are magnificent 
elms, an heritage of earlier days, 


streets 


which, in summer, almost completely 
shade these streets, and, in 
Mayor S. D. Felker inaugurated a 
system of tree planting with a view 
of making our streets and country 
roads more attractive in 
come. 


1896, 


years to 
Woodman park is of smaller 
dimensions than the common, but it 
is to be improved and a fountain 
placed thereon. 

Considerable advancement has been 
made in permanent road building. 

A generous gift of Frederick H. 
Rindge has placed the income of a 
substantial fund at the disposal of 
operatives of the Cocheco Woolen 
Manufactory, at East Rochester, who 


live virtuous, temperate, and indus- . 





trious lives, and who, from any cause, 
are unable to earn the necessities of 
life. 

During the past two years over 
$100,000 have been expended at 
North Rochester, by Spaulding Bros., 
in improving the water power there 
and in building a leather-board mill. 
The mill is now in full operation, 
with prospects of additional mills be- 
ing erected. 

THE WALLACE FACTORY. 

See fronts iprece 

The manufacture of leather and 
shoes is the basis of the prosperity of 
the town, and while there are other 
important industries, notably the 
manufacture of fine woolens at East 
Rochester and Gonic, that contribute 
to Rochester’s growth and prosperity, 


Rochester may rightfully be called a 
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shoe town. It is the great E. G. and 
E. Wallace plant that has been the 
potent factor in the industrial thrift of 
the town. Tothe energy and stead- 
fastness of purpose of these two men of 
an earlier time is due the solid foun- 
dation of the present establishment. 
From their integrity and honest deal- 
ings with all men has arisen the se- 
cure financial position of the present 
firm. 

A glance over the history of the 
town shows that they were prominent 
in the steady, faithful progress char- 
acteristic of those times. Both served 
in the state legislature, and Ebenezer 
G. Wallace was a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1876. 
This great shoe establishment was 
founded over half a century ago, and 
has always been, as it is to-day, the 


leading industrial establishment of 


Rochester. Turning out four or five 
thousand pairs of shoes per day, as 
this great establishment often does, 
one wonders what becomes of all the 
shoes made. 
the Wallace 


plow-shoes 


The early products of 
shops were largely 
or brogans, and went 
into the South and West, but keeping 
pace with the demands of the times 
in the matter of good taste and com- 
mon sense, the factory as it is to-day 
can almost any individual 
taste or private judgment. Man ap- 
pears to be the only animal in the 
economy of nature whose feet are not 
protected with some sort of defense 
against the injuries and friction inci- 
dent to locomotion, therefore the de- 
mand for shoes never ceases. Time 
was when the shoemaker’s shop of 


satisfy 
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the olden time was a feature of the 
town, and most of the shoes were 
taken from Wallaces to be finished. 
The finished shoe of the factory that 
has gone through as many as a hun- 
dred and fifty operations, and under 
as many pairs of hands, has an ele- 
gance and comfort that the old-time 
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the best appliances the work of one 
man for a single day will make a 
year’s supply of shoes for a family. 
To accomplish as much the primi- 
tive shoemaker would consume two 
weeks’ time. This great establish- 
ment from tannery to packing-room 
has few equals in New England. 





Hon. Albert 


village shoemaker, with all his ef- 
forts, could not bring to his products. 

Much of the economy of produc- 
tion lies in the efficiency with which 
the stock is managed. A side of 
leather is started from the tannery 
and in its little journey through the 
factory is converted into a pair of 
shoes, such as any man may be 
proud to wear. The marvel of the 
shoe industry of to-day is that with 


Wallace 


The firm must have the faculty of 
winning permanent customers for un- 
interrupted business is the rule here. 
This is one item that makes the in- 
dustry so valuable to the city; it runs 
steadily for the most part of the year. 
Then again labor troubles are practi- 
cally unknown to this firm. 
Doubtless the unlimited financial 
resources of the firm enable it to put 
into the shoe markets of the world 
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the very best qualities of goods at the 
most reasonable prices. The foun- 
dation of the business was laid in 
1854, when E. G. Wallace started in 
the tanning business, and eight years 
later, or in 1862, the shoe manufac- 
turing began, a partnership being 
formed between Ebenezer G. and 
Edwin Wallace. 


constantly demanding. The hides 
purchased are mostly Western buffs 
and packers, and the out-put is from 
1,200 to 1,800 sides a week. 

A new industry, the manufacture 
of Goodyear welting, has been 
started, and 10,000 to 20,000 yards 
a day are produced. 

To-day the firm employs over 





The tanning department is a great 
industry in itself. Within the past 
two years the old currying shop, long 
a landmark on lower Main street, 
has been torn down, and a three- 
story building of ample dimensions 
erected to take its place. New ma- 
chinery of the most approved pattern 
has been installed in this building 
and it is equipped to turn out a good 
supply of the different kinds of 
leather such as progressive trade is 


seven hundred hands, and the tan- 
neries and shops cover five acres of 
ground. There are two large brick 
shops devoted exclusively to shoe 
making, having in all 76,000 square 
feet of floor space. They make 
men’s, boys’, and youths’ medium 
grade shoes, and these are sold to 
jobbers throughout the United States, 
many of them in the West and South, 
and some of the products find their 
way through exporters to South 
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American countries and to Cuba. 
The first brick factory was built in 
1869, being 35 by 177 feet on the 
ground, three stories, basement, and 
attic, and having an ell built in 1876, 
three stories high and 35 by 8o feet 
in dimensions. The second factory 
was built in 1880, is four stories in 
height, basement and attic, and is 
120 feet long and 48 feet wide. 
These figures serve to show what the 
plant has been in the past, and what 
it is today. Besides the buildings 
mentioned there are carpenter shops, 
box shops, and many other buildings. 

Power, heat, and light are derived 
from a splendid steam power plant of 
700-horse power, an electric lighting 
plant, a steam heating plant, all well 
housed in a brick building away from 
the factories. A huge water stand- 
pipe supplements the city water ser- 
vice as a protection against fire. 

The offices in the north end of the 
upper factory are fitted with modern 
conveniences. 

Mr. Geo. E. Wallace, son of Ed- 
win Wallace, who sold out his inter- 
est in the firm some years since, is 
now president of the Rochester fair, 
and has, aside from a fine house fac- 
ing the common, an extensive stock 
farm on the Ten Rod Road, the 
equipment of which is among the 
best in New England. 

The business is conducted by the 
heirs of Ebenezer G. Wallace, the 
active managers being the brothers, 
Albert and Sumner Wallace, and as- 
sociated in the management of one 
of the departments is Charles E. 
Hussey. 

These younger men were educated 
in the public schools of the town 
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and fitted for college at South Ber- 
wick academy. They graduated from 
Dartmouth college in 1877, and after 
leaving college entered the employ 
of the firm, and mastering the details 
of the business they gradually as- 
sumed its management, and are emi- 
nently fitted to assume a position 
among the leaders of the business in- 
terests of the state. 





Mr. Albert Wallace has a beautiful 
home on Main street, is a member of 
the Rochester city council, and has 
served in the New Hampshire legis- 
lature and senate. 

Mr. Sumner Wallace was a mem- 
ber of the council under Governor 
Rollins. He has nearing completion, 
on Main street, what will be one of 
the finest residences in the state. 

Aside from their business in their 
native city they have extensive inter- 
ests in other cities and towns in New 
England. 
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HORACE L. WORCESTER. 


H. L. Worcester, now serving a sec- 
ond term as mayor of Rochester, was 
born in Lebanon, Me., March 28, 
1846. His father, grandfather, and 
an uncle served in the War of 1812, 
his uncle being killed at the battle of 
Lake Erie. At the outbreak of the 
Rebellion Mr. Worcester was a boy 
attending school. During the war 
he enlisted in the navy and was as- 
signed to the U. S. S. Lackawanna, 
West Gulf Squadron, and served on 
the blockade off Mobile and Galves- 
ton, and cruising in the Gulf of 
Mexico, receiving his discharge at 
the close of the war. He engaged 
in shoemaking and farming, and in 
1868 came to Rochester. In 1881 he 
bought the blank book, stationery, 


and periodical business of Mrs. A. T. 
Colton, with his brother-in-law, Frank 
Greenfield, from which he retired in 
1899. 

He served as town clerk four years, 
and mayor two years. Mr. Worces- 
ter is president of the Norway Plains 
Savings bank, is a member of St. 
Paul commandery, Knights Temp- 


lar, of Dover, and is a past com- 
mander of the department of New 


Hampshire, G. A. R. Mr. Worces- 
ter married Millie, daughter of Chas. 
Greenfield, and they have a charm- 
ing and hospitable home. 

Mrs. Worcester served with dis- 
tinction as president of the State Re- 
lief Corps, and was a member of 
the board of lady managers of the 
Pan-American exposition from New 
Hampshire. 
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PERKINS, LINSCOTT & CO. 

The firm of Perkins, 
Co., shoe occupy a 
thoroughly modern and up-to-date 
shop, centrally located. This shoe 
business is one of the most important 
industries of the city. The indi- 
vidual members of the firm are C. H. 
Perkins of Boston and Albert H. 
Linscott of Rochester. 

The Perkins- Linscott shop, as it 
is locally called, attracts the attention 
of even the casual observer, because 
of its proportions. It is four stories 
in height, each floor being 200 by 46 
feet in dimensions. 


Linscott & 
manufacturers, 


There is also a 
one-story basement annex, 86 by 46 


feet in dimensions. ‘The boiler and 


engine room and repair shops occupy 
a brick annex 50 feet wide and 60 


feet long. Here is located the fire 
alarm signal of the city, Rochester 


using the well-known Gamewell sys- 
xxxi—22 


tem. This excellent 


modern shoe 
plant has a capacity of between two 
and three thousand pairs of shoes per 
day, runs steadily throughout the 
year, and employs about 350 hands. 
To furnish power for this plant the 
firm has a 120-horse power boiler, 
and a go-horse power engine, also a 
600-light electric lighting plant. 
Thus it will be seen that the pay-roll 
of this firm is an important factor in 
the town’s industrial prosperity. 
The business was established some 
six years ago, at Springvale, Me., 
under the name of Perkins & Jones. 
Two years later it became Perkins, 
Linscott & Co., and the business was 
then moved to Rochester. 

The grade of goods made is boys’, 
youths’, and men’s medium grade 
shoes, of machine and Goodyear 
welt. The goods of this firm sell 
well in the markets, and there is a 
steady and increasing demand for the 
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products of this shop. 


Nothing is 
left undone by the resident member 
of the firm to maintain the standard 


of excellency established through 
years of constant effort, and many 
improvements in the way of modern 
shoe-making machinery have been 
added within the past few years. 
Formerly Mr. Linscott resided at 
Auburn, Me. He isa practical and 
thorough business man, and, socially 
and fraternally, is a representative 
citizen of the city. Mr. Linscott and 
family have a handsome home on 
that fine old thoroughfare and resi- 
dential way— Wakefield street. 


THE ROCHESTER WOOLEN CO. 


Among the new industries recently 
added to the list of Rochester’s manu- 
facturing establishments is the busi- 
ness of the Rochester Woolen Co. 
For several years the extensive 


woolen plant of the Norway Plains 
Manufacturing Co. had been shut 
down and its employés had sought 
other fields of labor. Here was a 
great water power and large mills in 
the very heart of the city, idle and 
silent, and when it was léarned that 
the upper mill and its contiguous 
property had been purchased, and 
the Rochester Woolen Co. organized 
to utilize the mill for manufacturing 
purposes, the announcement gave 
great satisfaction to the people of 
Rochester. 

The Rochester Woolen Co. was or- 
ganized August 6, 1901. The indi- 
vidual members of the firm are Charles 
E. Clark, H. H. Groves, and Herman 
E. Clark. The product of the mill 
will be woolen goods, a light weight 
ladies’ sacking now being made, and 
machinery is already being put in 
place for a heavier line of the same 
description of goods. The goods are 
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sold 


direct to New York parties 
rather than to commission houses. 
Forty looms are now in operation, 
and with the new and modern ma- 
chinery being put in, not only will 
the capacity of the mill be doubled, 
but it will be thoroughly equipped to 
meet the modern requirements that 
manufactories of this kind demand. 
At present the capacity of the Roches- 
ter Woolen Co. is 25,000 yards of 
cloth a month, requiring the employ- 
ment of about fifty hands. 

The mill itself is one of the best 
built and most attractive mill build- 
ings inthe city. It is situated upon 
what is called the upper dam, this 
dam having been thoroughly rebuilt 
by the present owners. The building 
is four stories, 55 by 100 feet, with 
an annex 20 by 30 feet, three stories, 
and there are two good-sized store- 
houses connected. An addition for 


an office has been built, and many 
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The 
mill uses water for power, having a 
wheel of 70-horse power and over, 
and has also a supplementary steam 


plant with an engine of 100-horse 
power. 


general improvements made. 


Charles E. Clark was proprietor of 
a machine business in this city for 
eighteen years, establishing the first 
modern shop in the city. He has 
been a resident of Rochester for 
twenty-five years, and has also been 
actively engaged with extensive lum- 
ber interests. Mr. Groves, who 
came here from Hudson, Mass., has 
had forty years’ experience in the 
manufacture of woolens. Herman 
E. Clark, the third member of the 
firm, is the eldest son of Mr. Clark. 
He is a native of Rochester, graduat- 
ing from Cornell university in 1899, 
and for two years subsequently devot- 
ed his time to his studies in Germany 
and France 





The Rochester Woolen Company's M 
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KIESEL FIRE BRICK CO. 


We have spoken briefly elsewhere 
of the importance of the brick-mak- 
ing industry of Rochester. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that the first brick used in the colo- 
nies were imported from Holland, 
and in 1629 10,000 brick were im- 
ported from England to Boston to 


Wm. E. Turner 


be used in building chimneys. No 
longer does New England need to 
import brick, but rather sends the 
products of her yards to foreign ports. 
Rochester sends not only common 
kiln-burned brick to all parts of the 
United States, but a superior qual- 
ity of fine brick, the like of which 
are manufactured nowhere else in 
America. These are the product of 
the Kiesel Fire Brick Co., whose 
works are situated at the head of Or- 
chard street. 

The plant consists of a main build- 
ing, 80 by 100 feet, three stories high, 


with a one-story annex, 60 by 45 feet, 
a stone-shed, 200 by 24 feet, and a de- 
tached office building. An average 
of fifteen hands are employed, and 
the out-put is about 1,500,000 fire 
brick per annum. The works are 
under the successful management of 
Wm. E. Turner. 

It may be interesting to note that 
the established 
here in 1889, Mr. Turner assuming 
charge of them in 1890. The brick 
made of a pulverized quartz, 
mined in this vicinity, mixed with 
fire clay. 


Kiesel works were 


are 


This clay comes from New 
Jersey, and is the very best product 
of that state in this line. Each brick, 
after moulding, is subjected to a pres- 
sure of about ten tons before burning. 
They are then submitted to a heat so 
intense that in it ordinary brick would 
be entirely consumed. The firm also 
manufactures tiling. Different brands 
of brick are produced, and they are 
used for furnaces, welding 
forges, rolling mills, puddling fur- 
naces, sawmill furnaces, lime kilns, 
baker’s furnaces, and a thousand and 
one purposes. A light brick can 
also be made for building purposes. 
Under Mr. Turner's management 
the works have been wholly suc- 
cessful. 


steel 


Mr. Turner ranks high as a citizen 


and a business man. He is promi- 
nent in the Unitarian society, in the 
Odd Fellows, and, as a member of 
the city council for three years from 
ward five, served the city with dis- 
tinction. He was on several impor- 
tant standing and many special com- 
mittees, and his fearlessness and out- 
spoken championship of measures 
benefiting the city won for him em- 
phatic approval. Mr. Turner is 
prominent in politics and is an im- 
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portant factor in the work of the Re- 
publican party. He is a native of 
New Haven, Conn., and came to 
Rochester from Boston. Mr. Turner 
has had thirty years’ experience in 
handling clays. 


OSMON B. WARREN. 


Rochester has a light and roomy 
post-office, and the postal facilities 
are excellent. Osmon B. Warren is 





serving his third term as postmaster. 
His first appointment was from Presi- 
dent Hayes, and he was reappointed 
by President Arthur, March 31, 1882, 
aud again by President McKinley in O B. Wa 

i898. To illustrate the importance 

of the Rochester office we may state Thirty-six mails are received and 
that during the first six months of despatched daily. Rural free de- 
1g01 there were issued 2,110 money livery has been established during 


orders, amounting to $15,291.63. the past year. Postmaster Warren 
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is prominent in the Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows, and Grand Army affairs, and is 
much sought for by social gather- 
ings. He has served in the legisla- 
ture with distinction, and was reve- 
nue storekeeper at Portsmouth un- 
der President Harrison. 

Mr. Warren is a native of Roches- 
ter, the son of James and Lydia War- 


confined at Andersonville, Charles- 
ton, and Florence. A report of his 
death reached Rochester, and elabor- 
ate memorial services were held in 
his honor at the Methodist church. 
He was released, however, in Feb- 
ruary, 1865. Mr. Warren has twice 


been a delegate to the G. A. R. Na- 
tional encampment. 





ren, his father being a Methodist 
clergyman. 

Mr. Warren saw much active ser- 
vice in the Civil War. He was in 
the battles of South Mountain, An- 
tietam, and in the movement that 
drove the famous rebel general, John 
Morgan, and his raiders, from the 
state of Kentucky. Later he was in 
the terrible slaughter of the Wilder- 
ness, and was made a prisoner at 
Spottsyivania, May 12, 1864. He was 


STEPHEN C. MEADER. 


Gonic is one of the dearest and 
most attractive little villages in New 
England. It lies between D. & W. 
and Nashua divisions of the Boston & 
Maine railroad, and is on the line of 
the Dover, Somersworth & Rochester 
electric road. The prosperity of the 
place is largely dependent upon the 
Gonic Manufacturing Co., which 
makes fine woolens, — broadcloth, 
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sackings, and Venetian cloth for 
dress goods. The mills were founded 
in 1838. The plant covers about four 
acres of ground, and the grounds are 
always kept in fine order, so much so 
as to win admiring comment from all 
who view them. The mill buildings 
are in themselves attractive archi- 
tectually. These are of brick, built 
in the most substantial manner. The 
capacity of the mills is about 1,000,- 
ooo yards of cloth per annum, valued 
at about $400,000. The product is 
put upon the market through Porter, 
Wilder & Co., of Boston and New 
York. 

Stephen C. Meader has been the 
agent of the mills since June, 1881, 
and is general manager. A native of 
Rochester, he has always been identi- 
fied with its best interest. He is a 
patron of the church, of temperance, 
and, indeed, of every good cause. 
Twice has he served in the state leg- 
islature, and is at present a member 
of the city council, it being his sec- 


ond term. He is also a director of 


the Rochester Loan & Banking Co., 
and a trustee of the Rochester public 
library. No man in the community 
stands higher in civic, social, and 
private life. The Meaders were 
among the first settlers of the town, 
and were naturally the followers of 
agricultural pursuits, as manufactur- 
ing was conducted there only on a 
small scale. 

He studied four years in the cele- 
brated Friends school at Providence, 
R. I. After this, entering the mills, 
he mastered there every detail, and 
advanced step by step to the highest 
point in the great mauufacturing con- 
cern, a place he fills with honor to all 
concerned. Mr. Meader is a disciple 
of the Quaker faith, but a helper in 
the good work of all denominations. 
The Meaders have done much work 
of a helpful and elevating nature for 
this little village of Gonic. It may 
be said the company supports a fine 
hotel here—the Bradford Inn, a hotel 
which would be a credit to any 
town. 


THE ISLAND. 
By Mary H. Wheeler. 


The heat had been intense the whole bright day 


And rushing northward on a crowded train 


I caught a view through dusty windowpane 
Of shining water, reaching far away, 
With cool, soft gleam beneath the last long ray 


Of setting sun. 


Beyond the silver plain, 


In hazy distance, rose a mountain chain, 
But near at hand a mound-like island lay ; 
Green, oh, so green! with leafy trees and pines, 
And mossy rocks and steps to climb thereto, 
And rustic lodge, half hidden by the vines, 
Revealed by gleam of windows shining through, 
The island seemed from that cool lake to rise, 
A glimpse of rest—a dream of paradise. 











Home of Capt. Joshua Bailey, who Marched a Company to Benningtor 
Present Home of Mrs. C G Hawthorne 
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PAISTORY is a methodical 
4 record of the impor- 





tant events which con- 
cern a community of 
men, usually so ar- 
ranged as to show the connection of 
Such 


language of Webster's International 


causes and effects.’’ is the 
idea we 
the 
not 


dictionary. It embodies an 
intend 


present 


to make positive. In 
instance, 
simply a narrative actual 
It instead an account of 
such facts in their logical, social re- 
lations. In other words, we intend 
that in this case history shall teach 
something. 


history is 
of past 


facts. is 


The settlement of a town may, to 
some people, mean much less than it 
really is. We contemplate the sub- 
ject in its wider intellectual range. 
In the present instance, the settle- 
ment of a town reflects the composite 
life of a large contemporary social es- 
tablishment. Besides this, it deter- 
mines social results affecting the life 
of future generations. 

The town of which we speak is 
Hopkinton. This town was granted 
by the Province of Massachusetts in 


1736. Settlements began about the 
year 1737. An incorporation of the 


The 
pivotal events of our narration relate 


township was effected in 1765. 
more especially to a period from 1736 
to 1765. 


The settlement of the present town 
of Hopkinton was begun through the 
agency of sixty grantees, or proprie- 


SETTLEMENT OF 


( 


A TOWN. 


. Lord. 


This fact 
at once suggests the incentive to the 
adoption of its corporate name by the 
younger township. 


tors, of Hopkinton, Mass. 


In some cases it 
has been and is held that a name il- 
lustrates a subjective quality. The 
idea is suggested in the present in- 
When the early settlers of 
Hopkinton adopted their corporate 
name, the act was in a sense symbolic 


stance. 


of an kistoric persistence of certain 
individual and social qualities. They 
were peculiar people who came from 
Hopkinton, Mass., and settled Hop- 
kinton. 

Yet the early settlers of Hopkin- 
ton were not in an exclusive sense 
peculiar. In their day and genera- 
many others like 
Hence we may consider them 
as a composite type of a larger com- 
munity. A selected type of a class 
may effectively illustrate the whole. 


tion there were 
them. 


The early settlers of Hopkinton 
were peculiar for three reasons, to 
wit : 

1. They were settlers of a hostile 
wilderness. 

2. Each original grantee was 
bonded for the performance of cer- 
tain industrial deeds in a prescribed 
time. 

3. The proprietors were expected 
to maintain an effective attitude with 
regard to a vigorous civil 
versy. 

These three facts, though implied 
as much as expressed, afford the 
basis of an important and extended 
argument. 


contro- 








They are only positive, aggressive, 
and persistent people who can sub- 
due a wilderness full of savage men 
and wild beasts. They are only peo- 
ple of intelligent capacity and moral 
stamina who can command sureties 
for the performance of such a work. 
They are people of a broader intel- 
lectual culture and wider practical 
experience who can be trusted to 
take an effective ex parte attitude in 
a great public controversy. Practi- 
cally speaking, these three points are 
axiomatic. Still the discussion of 
the third and last one is essential to 
the end we have in view. 

The township of Hopkinton was 
granted by Massachusetts. The land 
was claimed by both Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. It was an old 
controversy. To fix an_ historic, 
critical date, we will say that this 
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controversy began in 1627, when 
the Plymouth company granted to 
Sir Henry Roswell a tract of land 
that had been twice in whole or in 
part granted to Capt. John Mason, 
who, at length, appears to have held 
no less than five titles to the soil 
eventually involved in the great con- 
troversy over the boundary line be- 
tween Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, and which was never definitely 
settled till 1741. 

The township of Hopkinton was 
not and could not have been granted 
in the dark. Massachusetts, in grant- 
ing this and other townships within 
the territory of New Hampshire, 
acted in full cognizance of the privi- 
leges assumed and the contingencies 
apprehended. The study of Colonial 
civil events contemporaneous with the 
settlement of Hopkinton, attests the 
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diligence of Massachusetts in regard- 
ing the selection and the conduct of 
the settlers sent by that province to 
the disputed territory of New Hamp- 
shire. It is now our part to show 
how well the intelligence, enterprise, 
and perseverance of the early settlers 
of Hopkinton attested their loyalty 
to the actual and implied ideals con- 
templated in the new township by 
Massachusetts. 

The early settlers of Hopkinton 
were intelligent, moral, industrious, 
and persevering. In spite of the 
peril and distress of Colonial wars 
they struggled hard to establish and 
maintain the institutions of civiliza- 
tion in their new home. Yet this 
was not all. They considered them- 
selves a select people entitled to the 
confidence of only selected associates. 
This fact was manifested in one of 
the first acts of the proprietors. 


3 


In 1737, at home, before the new 
township was occupied, the grantees 
of Hopkinton passed the following 
vote : 

‘* That no proprietor shall have lib- 
erty to sell his lott without leave ob- 
tained first from the Propriety.’’ 

The acts of the proprietors being 
subject to the approval of a committee 
of the general court of the province, 
the foregoing vote was rejected. It 
is easy to conceive why. The vote 
contravened the title of a proprietor 
in his legally vested rights in fee sim- 
ple. Still the vote was a legislative 
strain that showed the direction of 
social wind. The early proprietors 
of Hopkinton sought to avoid the de- 
generating influence of debasing so- 
cial contact. 

It is the privilege of a superior 
class of men to exercise a virtuous 
pride in the spirit of self-dependence. 





Old Parsonage, Built for the Rev. James Scales, First Minister, Ordained in 757 











The early settlers of Hopkinton il- 
lustrated this truth. Upon the issue 
of war they suffered greatly. They 
sent men to the army, sustained the 
depredations of hostile Indians, suf- 
fered the interruption of their indus- 
trial prosperity, and witnessed the par- 
tial depopulation of their township. 
Yet their courage and independence 
were remarkable. In 1740, four 
years before the outbreak of King 
George’s war, a warrant for a meet- 
ing of the proprietors contained the 
following article : 

‘“ To chuse one or more meet per- 
sons to prefer a Petition to the Gen- 
eral Court on the Behalf of the Pro- 
priety praying that they may be al- 
lowed such time (Beyond the time 
Limited In their Grant) to fullfill 
their Duty of Settling as the Court 
Shall think fit In Respect to the dan- 
ger of War.”’ 





Horre of Capt. Jonathan Straw, Revolutionar 
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The following is the action upon 
the article : 

‘*Put to vote whether they will 
Send a man or men to present a Peti- 
tion to the General Court for a fur- 
ther time to Do their Duty in Settling 
their lots or rights In s‘ township by 
reason of the War—past in the neg*.’’ 

The import of this vote is evident. 
The early settlers of Hopkinton were 
not disheartened or discouraged. 
They were not in a suppliant mood. 
They comprehended the situation 
and its-perils. Yet they would not 
ask for release from any legal de- 
mands upon them. They would do 
their duty and await the issue. Such 
is the attitude of only men of superior 
mental and moral mold. 


In the year 1765 the town of Hop- 
kinton became incorporate. From 
the grant to the incorporation there 
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had been peculiar trials for the early 
settlers to bear. They endured the 
perils and expenses of King George's 
war, and the Seven Years’ war. 
They were obliged to purchase a re- 
grant of the township from the Ma- 
sonian proprietors of New Hampshire. 
They were involved in the Bow 
controversy, a portion of their terri- 
tory being claimed under a New 
Hampshire grant. There were many 
local disaffections and some failures 
among the first grantees or residents. 
Yet the body of the proprietors held 
on, projected and maintained indus- 
tries, provided for the common de- 
fense, developed civilized improve- 
ments, organized a church, ordained 
a minister, and established a public 
school. We assume there was a ma- 
terial increase of population. In its 
inception the township represented 
sixty proprietors and their families. 
In 1767 a census recorded 473 in- 





habitants. There must have been 
some change in the social aspects of 
the people. Inferior personal ele- 
ments had unavoidably crept into the 
community. There was no longer 
that unity of public sentiment that 
had once prevailed. We feel so sure 
upon this point that we venture our 
reason for entertaining it. 

In March, 1765, the town of Hop- 
kinton held its first annual meeting 
under its incorporative privileges. 
There were many important ques- 
tions to consider. The acceptance of 
the incorporation was one. The ac- 
ceptance was prompt and final. The 
payment of arrears of the province 
tax was another. It was voted to 
pay them. Rev. James Scales was 
confirmed as minister of the town, a 
provision was made for his salary, 
and a vote to. build a meeting-house 
was passed. These and other things 
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tended to show the predominant in- 
tegrity of the mind of the township. 
Yet there was a violation of consis- 
tency. We will try and explain it. 





An incorporation of the town had 
been secured only after effort. Such 
an important public scheme de- 
manded the support of some one 
competent to present it effectively 
to the Colonial authorities. There 
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The subject being considered in 
town-meeting the clerk made the fol- 
lowing record : 

‘* Voted Not to allow the Rev* Mr. 
Seales any Thing for his Time & 
Trouble in procuring the Incorpora- 
tion of this Town.”’ 

In a mere casual aspect of the 
record, this vote is a surprise. It 
does not express the accustomed 
public spirit of the township. There 





seems to have been but ove man of 
sufficient intelligence and culture to 
assume the attitude of a general 
agent of the township in this matter. 
He was the Rev. James Scales. This 
faithful pastor and cititzen labored 
and persevered until the charter of 
incorporation was a fact. Evidently 
he expended time and money in the 
cause. Hence the warrant for the 
first annual meeting of the township 
included an article providing for the 
payment of the Rev. James Scales 
for his described public services. 


had been a grant of 500 acres of land 
to Abraham Kimball, born in 1742, 
the first male white child of the town- 
ship. In 1753 ten acres and all the 
flowage had been granted for a saw- 
mill. The same year eighty acres 
and the flowage had been granted to 
Nathaniel Clement for a _ grist-mill. 
Yet, in 1765, the town voted not to 
allow the Rev. James Scales any- 
thing for his services in procuring its 
incorporating charter. 





We are happy to say, however, 
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that the matter did 
The reason 


not rest here. 
is apparently evident. 
The social aspect of the township 
had begun to change. Impulsive, 
thoughtless, and inconsiderate peo- 


ple were voting in town-meeting. 
They had carried a point. Still the 
true cause was not lost. Justice 


often survives and triumphs after a 
temporary defeat. The truly repre- 
sentative mind of the meeting was 
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depreciate his public service in this 
case. It was ungrateful to deny him 
a pittance in return. It was dis- 
graceful to put the town in an atti- 
tude so thankless and contemptible 
as that implied in the action just 
taken. Thus we surmise the better 
mind of the meeting held forth in 
debate. It advised, rebuked, and 
shamed the opposing obduracy. As 
a result, reaction came. Justice and 





aggressive and refused to be sup- 
pressed. The matter of the Rev. 
Mr. Scales's remuneration was again 
broached. Argument confronted in- 
fluence. The legal incorporation of 
the town was a social necessity. It 
was the earnest of local prosperity. 
This conviction was a fixed element 
of the public mind. It was only 
inferior judgment that doubted the 
utility of the incorporation. The 
Rev. Mr. Scales had lent his indi- 
vidual efforts for the welfare of the 
whole community. It was unjust to 
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reason prevailed over injustice and 
folly. At length another action 
was taken. A motion to reconsider 
had been made, The meeting was 
ready for the question. The clerk 
made the following record : 

‘* Voted to reconsider and amend 
the second Vote found this Day 
which was Not to allow the Rev Mr. 
Scales anything for his Time & 
Trouble in procuring the Incorpora- 
tion of this Town—and then Voted 
to allow him Twenty-five Pounds, 
old tenor, therefor.’’ 
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A new township cannot always re- 
main the same. Yet a new township, 
founded by a select and superior class 
of residents, can effect a substratum 
of popular excellence, attract others 
of similar character, and keep subse- 
quently inferior social elements in 


proper subordination. The popular 
illustration of this fact, not only in 
Hopkinton, but also in other towns 
in New Hampshire, ultimately 
forded a source of local pride that 
has become an historical boast. In 
brief, they were select and selected 
men who elevated the high standard 
of that society which was so long an 
ornament of rural New Hampshire. 


af- 





For further illustration of this sub- 
ject we adduce another fact of a 
specially local nature. In the list of 
family names in Hopkinton that ap- 
pear to have become located in the 
township as early as 1765, and that 
continued local for a long time, or as 
some have till now, we mention the 
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following: Annis, Bailey, Chandler, 
Clement, Colby, Eastman, Flanders, 
French, Hills, Howe, Hoyt, Jewett, 
Jones, Kimball, Merrill, Putney, Stan- 
ley, Straw. It cannot be assumed 
that later residents have always been 
lineal descendants of earlier ones of 
the same family name. Yet, in many 
instances they are known to have 
been. The representatives of not a 
few of the family names we give have 
made their creditable records in local 
or general history. The same thing 
might be said of the descendants of 
early superior families that located 
in Hopkinton subsequently to 1765. 
The details are not essential to our 
main argument 

Blood tells. 
this article expressed in brief. 
early, select, superior families of 
Hopkinton gave to the locality a 
social impetus that is, in a measure, 
active even to this day. The careful 


This is the burden of 


The 


student of local society can identify 
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is in the domestic 
circle, the recreative assembly, the 
school, the town-meeting, and the 
In every place it thinks 
with superior clearness, speaks with 
greater intelligence, and 
nobler 


it anywhere. It 


church. 


acts with 
prudence. It represents 
ideally and actually the models of 
life that predominant society is at 
last compelled to accept and adopt. 
Its worth and utility are recognized 
in every department of efficient so- 
cial service. The farmer, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the teacher, 
the magistrate, the professional man, 

all acknowledge and rely upon its 
There 
is not an individual needing assis- 


superior capacity and credit. 


tance and support that does not real- 
ize a higher degree of encouragement 
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in the loyalty of a representative of 
that grand social stock of which 
Hopkinton and other towns in New 


Hampshire have been so long and so 
justly proud. 


It is a commendable privilege of 
later local society to contemplate the 
progressive heights it hopes to attain. 
Aspirations and ambitions are noble 
qualities of humanity. Yet we have 
one thought to impress upon people 
through the elaboration of this arti- 
cle. It is times to con- 
sider the superior social heights from 
which one descended. Thus 
may one profitably, if not humbly, 
remember the ancient times and con- 


sider the years of many generations. 


well at 


has 
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A HUNTING SONG. 
By Fred Myron Colby. 


Hurrah! hurrah! we're off, we're off! 

My gallant steed and I, 

To the dense green woods and sedgy moors 
Where the deer and the herons hie. 

The sun shines fair in the autumn sky, 
The streamlets in the shadows lie, 

As with flying hoofs he beats the sod, 

My gallant charger silver-shod. 


The bugles blow and echo wide, 

Their music fills the scented air ; 

The woods are green, the streams flash bright 
Under the autumn sunshine fair. 

And my steed with the chestnut hair, 

Proud of his breeding and his care, 

Left afar all his gallant peers 

As the pack rang in his ears. 


Across our path the black thorn twined, 
And many a clover blossom sweet 

Lifting its beauty to the sun, 

Was crushed beneath his flying feet. 

On, on, where the moor and the forest meet ; 
Was ever antelope half so fleet ? 

Of fence nor stream he takes no heed, 

My pure bred, gallant chestnut steed. 


The tall old oaks their branches toss, 
And charming vistas sweep in view ; 

One moment, and they pass from sight, 
With other pictures fair and new. 

O’er mossy meads pearl-dashed with dew, 
Past pools where the wild heron flew, 
Till, far within the forest fast, 

The quarry stood to bay at last. 


Ha! ha! we’ve won, my noble steed, 

We have won the race and prize! 

Thou art worth thy weight in gleaming gold, 
Thou light of my soul, my eyes! 

And now before the damp fogs rise, 

We’ll homeward dash as the swallow flies, 
And soft, fair hands shall caress thy neck, 
And thy dark mane with ribbons deck. 


Shi ila 2m 
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Sarah B. 


passing of the Law- 
rence mansion into Dun- 
bar Hall recalls many 
reminiscences of a family 
long prominent in the 
history of Exeter and of the academy. 

The stately old house was built by 
Jotham Lawrence, a lawyer and a 
graduate of the academy, in 1793. 
Mr. Lawrence was a connection of 
Amos and Abbott Lawrence of Bos- 
ton, and a distant connection of the 
famous Capt. James Lawrence. 

Mrs. Lawrence was a granddaugh- 
ter of the celebrated old English 
physician and minister, Dr. Samuel 
Shepard, who practised as a physi- 
cian, and was bishop, for forty-four 
years, of the church in eastern New 
Hampshire, beginning to preach in 
1770. 





HISTORIC DORMITORY. 


Lawrence. 


One of the most talented graduates 
of the academy in 1794 was Col. 
Samuel Shepard Conner, a brother 
of Mrs. Lawrence, who graduated 
from Yale college. He was an able 
lawyer, and conducted a paper in 
Maine, then a part of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Conner was a zealous anti-Fed- 
eralist. At that time congress was 
making preparations for the War of 
1812. Madison, who was then presi- 
dent, happened to see an editorial by 
Mr. Conner. It was so pointed and 
pertinent that the president embodied 
it substantially in his war message. 
Mr. Conner was given a lieutenant- 
colonel’s commission in the army, 
and after the war was a representa- 
tive in congress from Massachusetts. 
Here his brilliant talents attracted 


the attention of Daniel Webster. In 











1819 President 


Monroe appointed 
He 
died in Covington, aged thirty-five 
years. 

Eight children were born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence in the old Law- 


him surveyor-general of Ohio. 


rence house. The second son of Jot- 
ham Lawrence was one of the most 
distinguished sons of Exeter. He 
graduated from the academy in 1823, 
and from Dartmouth 
years later. His successful practice 
of law in Washington secured him a 
reputation in the highest rank of the 
legal profession in the supreme court 
of the United States. When he was 
thirty-eight years old he argued and 
gained a case in which one of the 
most valuable ranches in California 
was involved, for which he received 
a fee of $10,000. He also gained a 
case in which Daniel Webster was 
his opponent. Mr. Webster arose in 
the court-room and said, ‘‘I am 
proud to be beaten by my friend 
Alexander Lawrence, who is a son 
of New Hampshire, like myself.’’ 


college four 
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Mr. Lawrence married into the 
aristocratic family of Carroll of Car- 
rollton, of the 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 


a descendant of one 


pendence. He died suddenly in 
1857. 
Sarah Lawrence Green was the 


last occupant of the old homestead in 


Exeter, dying in 1894. She was a 


typical gentlewoman of the old 
school. When a young lady, on a 
visit to her brother Alexander in 


Washington, her great beauty and 
charm attracted the attention of a 
prominent member of the president's 
cabinet, Chief Justice Chase, who 
made her an offer of marriage, but 
she had already become interested in 
Colonel Green, a lawyer, whom she 
afterward married. 

The old Lawrence mansion has 
been the scene of many a distin- 
guished gathering of eminent and 
cultured men. Daniel Webster and 


Edward Everett have danced the 
stately minuet in the landscape par- 
days Gen. 


lor. In later Daniel 
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Sickles and General Butler were 
entertained there. Upon the walls 
of the wide parlor still hangs the 
original landscape paper imported 
from Italy by Mr. Lawrence. One 
entire side of the room represents a 
view of the Bay of Naples, with Ve- 
suvius in the background. 

Antique mahogany of the most 
massive kind-was used in furnishing 
the house. Handsome inlaid side- 
boards, their tops laden with fine 
cut-glass decanters and silver can- 
delabras decorated the paneled din- 
ing-room in those days. 

The china used on the inlaid ma- 
hogany dining table was old blue In- 
dia, one set of china bearing the coat- 
of-arms in the centre, was 200 years 
old, having been handed down from 
the English ancestors. On the tall 
mantels were bronze lamps for burn- 
ing whale oil, which was used at 
that time as an illuminator. 








A Broadwood London piano filled 
one corner of the room, being the 
fourteenth piano made by the cele- 
brated London makers. A few years 
since a member of the firm wrote to 
know if this instrument could be pro- 
cured for the London museum, as it 
was the oldest one known to them of 
their make. 

No one called at this hospitable 
mansion without being offered a 
glass of wine, of rare old vintage, 
and it is related that an old parson, 
who was for thirty-eight years pas- 
tor of one of the Congregational 
churches, was a most frequent visitor 
at this house. 

The turning of the old house into 
a dormitory destroys one of the finest 
types of an old New England home, 
and the passing of the Lawrence 
family from Exeter removes one of 
its most cultured and _ hospitable 
families. 
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OUR SEASONS CHANGING? 


By Robert Marshall Brown. 


MAGAZINE of fashion 
—let us hope more ac- 
curate in purveying the 
vanities of this world 
than in teaching the 
doctrines of science—edits under the 
title of ‘‘ The Lessons of the Heat,’’ 
a brief sermon to all people who were 
disgruntled over the condition of the 
weather during the hot spells of the 
past summer. Like many another 
tale with a moral, while the end is 
desirable, the premise is drawn from 
the imagination. It reads: 

“ Statisticians tell us that the Ameri- 
can summer is growing warmer every 
year, and that in a very few years 
more the ‘ hot wave’ will be with us, 
not for a few days at a time but for 
many weeks. If this is true, Ameri- 
can citizens must learn to endure 
heat with more Christian fortitude 
and self-restraint than they have 
displayed during the recent hot 
wave. it 

The term “ New England weather” 
has become a stock phrase that is 
used to explain the vagaries of the 
seasons. Summer gradually yields 
to winter, and winter is forced to 
retire before another advance of the 
sun northward; in the supremacy of 
each and in the two periods of doubt- 
ful rule we enjoy the seasons. A 
summer does not pass without a 
record for warmth or rain is sur- 
passed—thunder storms may be se- 





vere, hot spells 


cold 
rains predominate—something is dif- 


pronounced, 
ferent. A winter cannot bear a re- 
semblance to former winters either in 
the amount of snow or the severity of 
its blasts. 

Strangely rooted in the minds of 
the New Englander there has flour- 
ished, either as a legacy from the 
generations before them or reborn 
from seed scattered carelessly, the 
idea of a changing season. The laws 
of that change have never been ad- 
vanced. The belief that the seasons 
are different from what they were 
wont to be has been sufficient. It is 
not natural to believe in the immuta- 
bility of things. Change isa law of 
the universe. The rate of change, 
however, in natural processes is apt to 
be beyond the discernment of a sin- 
gle generation. Animal and vege- 
table life is a good indicator of cli- 
matic conditions. The New Eng- 
land products have not changed in 
the period of the history of the coun- 
try, except so far as the change can 
be traced to the civilizing influence 
of man. Where the Indians reaped 
their harvests of corn, the stalks still 
grow and yield their fruits. The 
strawberry, that delighted the first 
visitors to New Hampshire, still 
ripens and rewards the finder of its 
retreat. The same shrubs and trees 
adorn the Granite hills. It seems as 


if the inanimate by their continuous 
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presence resent the belief in a chang- 
ing season. 

It is unfortunate that no data are 
available with which to strengthen 
the ‘‘insinuations of vegetation.’’ 
Previous to the middle of the last 
century the individual dairy must, to 
a large extent, be relied upon to fur- 
nish the information concerning the 
condition of the climate. In the fifty 
years or more of accurate records no 
sign is given of a continuous change 
in one direction. The records from 
New Bedford and Providence, col- 
lected a few years ago by the New 
England Meteorological society, show 
the same thing, no indication of a 
persistent change. There appeared, 
however, to be some evidence of a 
periodicity in the climatic records. 
Great fluctuations are recognized in 
different years, but the records failed 
to show anything progressive in the 
temperature of any month and in the 
amount of rainfall. 

Mr. John C. Smock in an article 
on the ‘‘ Climatology of New Jersey’’ 
in the ‘‘ Report of the Geological 
Survey of New Jersey’’ discusses 
this problem, and after a careful an- 
alysis of the data on hand concludes 
as follows: 

‘* Both the fluctuations in tempera- 
ture and those of rainfall have been 
investigated. The results do not in- 
dicate any changes, or any regular 
variations, or cycles of definite 
lengths, although there are found to 
be comparatively short rainfall pe- 
riods, which correspond somewhat 
with observed sun-spot periods. It 
is doubtful if even these will prove 
coincident throughout when tested 
by long series of observations. The 
fluctuations of temperature do not 
appear capable of resolution into any 


orderly arrangement. Warm and cold 
terms of years, of varying length, al- 
ternate irregularly.’’ 

In the investigation of the secular 
variation in temperature from records 
at New Haven since 1780, Philadel- 
phia since 1758, and New York since 
1821, Stott came to the conclusion 
that ‘‘there is nothing in them to 
countenance the idea of any persist- 
ent change in the climate having taken 
place, or being about to take place; 
in the last ninety years of thermome- 
tric records, the mean temperatures 
show no indication whatever of a sus- 
tained rise or fall.’’ 

The records of the seasons in the 
years that are gone, taken inde- 
pendently and out of their setting, 
have no great value as arguments 
against this idea of change; at the 
same time these same records show 
that our ancestors lived through mild 
as well as tempestuous winters, were 
troubled with late springs, rainy sum- 
mers, drought, and frost, not unlike 
the experiences of our own genera- 
tion. To such as believe that the 
winters are more moderate than the 
winters of the earlier days, reflection 
upon the following may be beneficial. 
The winter of 1754-'55 was unusually 
mild. Navigation on the Hudson 
was not closed and troops sailed from 
New York to Albany during January 
and February. The winter of 1805- 
‘06 is reported an open one. The 
Hudson river was free from ice as 
late as February 20. Again in 1810 
the Hudson was open until January 
19. In 1841 the first fall of snow for 
the year was on April 20. The win- 
ter of 1852-’53 is reported as one of 
the warmest on record, and much 
rain fell during the season. In 1857- 
’58 plows ran in January. In fact, 











some farmers in New York state 
plowed every month of the winter. 
In 1865-—'66 not enough snow fell to 
make sleighing. 

Late springs were occasionally re- 
corded, as in 1842, when frost oc- 
curred on June 1, causing great 
damage to the fruit crop. On May 
30, 1845, ice was measured on ponds 
three fourths of an inch thick. Ad- 
vanced springs may be interpreted 
from the records of the years 1865 
and 1878. Cherries were in bloom 
in the former on April 27, in the 
latter on April 23. The summers 
recorded are of various aspects. 
In 1850 we read that the rain fell 
every day from July 14 to August 9. 
Three years later, in 1853, there was 
a summer noted for ‘‘ great drought.’’ 
No rain of any value fell during May, 
June, and July, and no frost was re- 
corded in New York from April to 
October. The following summer, 
1854, was exceedingly warm. 
Twelve days in July the mercury 
stood at ninety-five degrees and over 
in the shade, and during eighteen 
days of the month it was over ninety 
degrees. 

These mere samples of seasons 
picked here and there from among 
more normal conditions and gleaned 
from individual records published in 
New York and New Jersey may aid 
the casual observer in weighing the 
seasons of his own experience. It is 
not on record whether these excesses 
found our progenitors imbued with 
sufficient ‘‘ Christian fortitude and 
self-restraint.’’ 

There have been a number of rea- 
sons advanced to explain this belief 
in a changing season, and prominent 
among them may be mentioned the 
following : 
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1. The short and defective memo- 
ries of people who recall a few sea- 
sous only and who exaggerate the 
frequency of some _ special event. 
The recollection of one or two severe 
snow storms in earlier years is harped 
upon until the excess is used as a 
type. The minor details of the same 
season have been forgotten. Do you 
not remember a number of years ago 
the disastrous storm that stopped traf- 
fic for four days, clogged all the 
wheels of commerce and forced hu- 
manity to live where the tempest dic- 
tated? That was a harsh winter! 
But can you not clear the cobwebs 
from the memory and recall how even 
and almost tame were the remaining 
eighty-six days of that season? Ah! 
I fear that the very uneventfulness of 
the winter has caused you to mis- 
judge the season. How like the 
recollection of a sea voyage. While 
the days drag out unceasingly in 
their monotony, and from the rising 
to the going down of the sun seems 
in the living an existence, yet in the 
memory a brief one, since it is 
marked only by a pleasant feature 
here and a disagreeable experience 
there. In later years the pleasant 
comradeship of but a few hours, or 
the inconvenience of storm, or the 
unwelcomed disaster, is all that is re- 
tained of the voyage. 

2. A change of residence. Manya 
dweller in the city to-day was coun- 
try born. The wrestling with a win- 
ter’s storm on the exposed homeland, 
where walls and fences serve to drift 
the snow exactly where it is not 
wanted, a shovel and an oxsled for 
weapons, is a different task from the 
fight that a city makes with its army 
of well-equipped men. The awaken- 
ing on fields and roads covered with 
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snow, nothing but the trees to break 
the expanse of whiteness, is more pic- 
turesque and lasting than the glance 
from city windows on snowy streets 
broken by the early laborer on his 
way to his task or already attacked 
by the city authorities. Very fre- 
quently the change is from the coun- 
try village among the hills to a sea- 
port town. In the former the winter 
temperature is considerably lower and 
the precipitation of snow is greater. 
The retention of the snow upon the 
ground is a noticeable feature. The 
city near the coast has its winter 
moderated by the proximity to the 
water. The storm which adds to the 
accumulation of snow on the hills 
often falls as rain nearer the sea. 

3. Fluctuations of seasons occur. 
These are large and often in the same 
direction for several successive years. 
There is a tendency in statistics to 
maintain a pendulum-like change in 
seasons, although not a _ persistent 
change. The New England Me- 
teorological society in its investiga- 
tions found some signs of a twenty- 
year period of precipitation and tem- 
perature. Briickner investigating 
the same problem concludes that 
relatively warm and dry _ periods 
alternate with cold and wet periods, 
the same phase recurring at inter- 
vals of about thirty-five years. Mr. 
A. E. Watson studying the problem 
in England deduces from the records 
of 300 severe winters that the severe 
winters occur most frequently in the 
years ending o-1 and 4-5, the be- 
ginning and middle of each decade. 
The severe winters of the years end- 
ing in o-1 he finds to occur early as 
November to January, while those of 
the years ending 4-5 are late as Janu- 
ary to March. A periodicity might 





easily be mistaken for a persistent 
change in one direction if the com- 
plete swing of the climatic pendulum 
was a long one. 

4. Difference between impressions 
of the child and adult. The depth of 
this problem need not be entered 
here. Suffice it to say that the boy 
who would skate all day on a tempo- 
rary pond in some convenient hollow 
and believe that the season was serv- 
ing his ends has grown to man’s es- 
tate. The child who was satisfied to 
slide all day down a knoll on his 
father’s lawn, now from his superior 
view, smiles condescendingly upon 
his children in the pursuit of the 
same happiness. 

5. The statement is read or heard 
and accepted without further thought, 
then transmitted carelessly. An idea, 
pleasing on the face of it, often finds 
ready soil in which to grow. Thus 
the vender of fashions, above quoted, 
offers to the New Englander the disa- 
greeable prospect of a tropical sum- 
mer and names the statisiician as au- 
thority. Statistics show no such con- 
dition whatever. They have been 
read as through a glass, darkly. 
Some one has heard that the destruc- 
tion of forests has been instrumental 
in a changing season. The results 
of all investigations deny emphati- 
cally such a statement. Another be- 
lieves that the moon is the cause of 
our climatic experiences. Years of 
study have acquitted the moon of the 
charge. Our climate comes to us in 
New England more or less ready 
made. Local conditions must there- 
fore be largely eliminated. Our 
weather is made up of types. The 
types are ever repeating. The se- 
verity of the type depends upon our 
position in regard to the centre of dis- 
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turbance. The types may, in ages, 
be replaced by others. The types 
themselves may change in a measur- 
able degree in their effect upon hu- 
manity within a thousand years. 

A hundred years is not a sufficient 
time in which to discern a persistent 
variation. A generation looks upon 
the question from actual experience 
in a very superficial manner. There 
is every reason for believing that the 
earth, during its early history, was 
warmer, and that a continuous change 
in the climate has been effected. As- 
tronomers generally accept as the best 
theory that has been advanced the 
contraction of the sun as the cause 





LITTLE RED ROBIN. 


of solar radiation. The contraction 
yearly is slight; the sun remains 
unchanged in size to a generation— 
to hundreds of generations. The 
amount of contraction during the 
past six thousand years would not be 
noticeable, even with the best mod- 
ern telescope. So with our climate 
the change within historic times is 
imperceptible. There is nothing fur- 
ther from our lot than the prophecy 
quoted from the pages of fashion. 
There is no one who has observed 
anything with which to further his 
belief in a changing climate except 
as the fluctuations of a type or types 
have been misinterpreted. 


Ye 


LITTLE RED ROBIN. 


By Mrs. Nancy 


Morey Paul, 


Little red robin, say where hast thou flown ? 
Vainly we wait for thee all the day long, 
None sang more merrily, 


Sweetly and cheerily, 


None watched more tenderly, 


Little nest home. 


Robin, red robin, the little birds three 

Lay in their cozy home watched o’er by thee, 
’Till when they older grew 

Out from the nest they flew 

Just as ‘‘ all birdies do,’’ 


So to be free. 


Little red robin, the nest is still there, 
Empty it swings in the full-scented air— 
Swings there so drearily ; 

Never a song from thee 

From the old apple tree— 


Thou art not there! 























HEART OF OLD HARRY. 


\ STORY OF CHRISTMAS IN THE DAYS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
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By G. Waldo Browne. 
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six miles of a swift- 
running stream, long 
ribs of yellow sand 
thrown in disjointed 
array on the river’s bank, a back- 
ground of ancient pines and oaks, 
less than a score of primitive dwell- 
ings, with log walls and bark or 
thatched roofs, fifty or sixty men, 
women, and children imbued with 
the stubborn spirit of the trying 
times, a solitary wigwam standing 
by the waist of the forest, its dusky 
occupant droning in the doorway over 
the unhappy fate of his race, and with 
a bitterness creeping into his soul in 
spite of his professed Christianity ;— 
these comprised the warp and weft of 
the old township, which never found 
a place on the maps, but which still 
lives in tradition as ‘‘Old Harry’s 
Town.’’ Throw over the landscape 
the dull, leaden-hued sky of Decem- 
ber, over the minds and hearts of 
men the deep cloud of feelings aris- 
ing from religious differences and 
hostile settlements, and you have 
completed the picture, mentally and 
physically, of the birthplace of the 
Queen city of the Merrimack on that 
memorable Christmas day of 1741. 
Tradition claimed that this terri- 
tory about Amoskeag Falls had al- 
ways been debatable ground. Before 
the coming of the palefaces the red 
races had fought among themselves 





for its possession, with sad inroads 
on their numbers. They contended 
again for it against the new-comers, 
and dismally lost. Then the white 
conquerors quarreled among them- 
selves for its ownership. The two 
provinces, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, claimed jurisdiction over 
it. In the heat of this civic battle 
two clans of men, as dissimilar in 
every characteristic as the pine and 
oak under which they respectively 
pitched their tents, came to Old Har- 
ry’s Town, as its first actual settlers. 
One was comprised of sturdy sons of 
Scotland, with the rigid teachings of 
the Presbytery fixed in all they knew 
and felt and did. They settled under 
a title for New Hampshire. The other 
clan, favored with a grant from Mas- 
sachusetts, for meritorious service in 
fighting the Indians under Captain 
Tyng in his famous ‘‘ Snow-shoe Ex- 
pedition,’’ were English colonists, 
who were Orthodox of the most 
straight-laced pattern, as severe and 
unyielding in their Puritanical doc- 
trines as the Scots were in their be- 
lief. Tyng township was the name 
applied to their grant, though it can- 
not be said to have escaped the re- 
proach of an unpopular designation. 
The outsider still declared that he 
who had settled there had gone to 
the Old Harry! Those were days 
and these were scenes of such strong 
opinions and inflexible purposes as 
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to baffle judgment in this conserva- 
tive period. The rival factions ap- 
plied race epithets expressive of the 
most malignant hatred to each other. 
The first were sneeringly styled 
‘* Trishers ’’ and ‘‘ intruders.’’ They, 
in retaliation, denominated the Eng- 
lish as ‘‘ foreigners’’ and ‘‘ robbers.”’ 
The Puritans settled mainly at the 
lower end of the town, the Presby- 
terians about Amoskeag Falls. 

Among these latter was James Mc- 
Niel, a tall, stalwart descendant of 
the Lowland Scots, who had been 
one of the first to settle within sound 
of Amoskeag Falls. For six years 
he had been compounding bis ill-will 
of the Tyngs men; and, increasing at 
a more rapid rate than any promisory 
note, it had more than doubled in 
that time. He was one of those who 
had fought in the courts a case of 
attempted eviction for over two years, 
and only the day before this Christ- 
mas he had been served with a new 
notice to defend his home. But if an 
uncompromising Presbyterian, his 
opposition to the English colonists 
had felt a sting none other had 
known. Soon after their coming his 
only daughter, Mary, had met one of 
the Tyngs men, fallen in love with 
him, and, in spite of the regards of 
her parents, had become his wife. 
Of course she had done wrong, but 
the love ‘‘that laughs at locksmiths’’ 
is innocent of race prejudices, ignor- 
ant of religious vows, and thoughtless 
of others’ hearts. 

In his unbounded anger her father 
closed his door forever against her, 
and in his heart he meant never to 
forgive her. Soon after her marriage 
to John Perham she went with him 
to a home of their own in Massachu- 
setts, and she did not meet her father 


’ 
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again. If he got no word from her 
directly, rumor, which is ever ready 
to carry messages of unhappiness, 
said that they were not prospering 
well. While James McNiel did not 
allow the names of his only child and 
her husband to be spoken in his 
house, he was not likely to forget his 
son-in-law, for it was his uncle, Ben- 
jamin Perham, who was trying to 
dispossess him of his own house and 
lands. 

James McNiel's stern, unforgiving 
nature, as well as his household, was 
shared by his good wife Jeannette, 
who, if she ever repined over the step 
taken by Mary, was never heard to 
complain. If her mother heart soft- 
ened at times, and what mother’s 
does not, be the cross ever so heavy? 
she knew it would be worse than 
useless for her to give expression to 
She was as firm a Pres- 
byterian as her husband, and in her 
mind, if not her heart, she knew suf- 
ficient reason why the sin of Mary 
could not be overlooked. 

On this gray Christmas the worthy 
couple returned from a meeting “over 
the river,’ which town had been able 
to settle a Presbyterian minister for 


her feelings. 


half of the time, with a feeling of sin- 
cere, if rigid, piety in their hearts. 
Not to have observed the Saviour's 
natal day would have seemed sacrile- 
gious to them. And when his wife 
had laid aside her extra wraps worn 
to the meeting and busied herself in 
the preparations for the afternoon 
meal, which was to be served just be- 
fore candle light, he took up the well- 
worn family Bible and began to read 
aloud ceitain passages in his deep 
voice, with a peculiar halting and 
quick starting in his manner of read- 
ing that was his own. 
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The good housewife had placed the 
broad haunch of venison on the spit 
before leaving home, and beside it 
was a fine turkey, which had been a 
present from one of the neighbors. 
McNiel was no hunter, and this was 
a specimen of the turkey broods 
which roamed the wildwood in their 
native element. An enormous Indian 
pudding, too, was already browning 
to crispiness. Rare delicacies of the 
place and season, half a dozen white 
and red apples were roasting before 
the fire. If these were small and tart 
their scarcity more than covered these 
failings. Near these was a dish of 
chestnuts roasting over a bed of coals. 

While this fare was plain it was 
wholesome and every way in keeping 
with its surroundings. The homes 
in Old Harry's Town were all of the 
most primitive character. There had 
been no sawmill in the valley, or, to 
be strictly correct, had not been until 
that season, and that built by the 
English, and the houses were all 
built of logs, hewn or unhewn, as the 
inclinations and the circumstances of 
the owners dictated. The McNiel 
dwelling, which was typical of the 
better class, had been made of hewn 
logs, and the roof was covered with 
wide shingles riven from some big 
pine. The building was low-storied, 
and had small openings or loop-holes 
for windows, over which small mats 
of skins had been arranged to stop the 
apertures whenever it was desired. 

It was divided into two apartments, 
the kitchen, or room first entered,— 
and which answered for dining-room, 
sitting-room, and parlor, as well,— 
if plainly, even scantily, furnished 
showed good order and exacting 
neatness. Four wood-bottomed 
chairs, with tall, straight backs, 








were placed against the walls at 
regular distances, which indicated a 
mathematical precision in choosing 
their positions. An ancient hard- 
wood table, which had been brought 
from the old country, and was built so 
as to be changed into an armchair of 
ponderous dimensions, stood near the 
center of the apartment, and bore 
such a display of dishes as the couple 
were in the habit of using. A high, 
old-fashioned clock, which doled 
forth the passing seconds with deep, 
sonorous raps, and pealed out the 
hours in thunder tone, stood in one 
corner, a favorite heirloom. In an- 
other corner was a linen wheel, one 
of the originals introduced into this 
country by the Scotch-Irish. 

That which more than all else lent 
cheer and home-like character to the 
room was the wide-mouthed stone 
fireplace, heaped high with well-sea- 
soned maple logs, resting upon huge 
andirons mounted with big brass 
knobs. Fire dogs, or creepers, held 
the smaller sticks of wood thrown on 
by Mrs. MecNiel, as she resumed 
work on the coming dinner. Besides 
these were the cob-irons, with sharp- 
pointed hooks, to hold the spit. Over 
these hung the sooty iron arm called 
the crane, with its hooks of various 
lengths and sizes to hold the kettles 
hung above the fire. On a shelf 
formed by the stone work were grid- 
dles, skillets, pipkins, and other ves- 
sels used in cooking over the coals. 

A little removed from this fire-way 
was a receptacle made to contain the 
tableware, which, as the rude cover 
is thrown aside by Mrs. McNiel, we 
see contains pewter spoons, forks, 
basins, pans, bowls, cans, bottles, in 
fact, everything seems to be pewter ! 
This reminds us that that was the 
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‘* pewter age,’’ when pewter reigned 
triumphant. In another recess Mis- 
tress McNiel, however, had a small 
but choice collection of silverware, 
which she concluded to display on 
this particular occasion. It is need- 
less, perhaps, to say that all this 
ware glistened with frequent and 
generous rubbing. 

It was not long after their return 
before Mrs. McNiel had completed 
the Christmas dinner. The venison 
and the turkey were steaming on the 
table, a platter of hot baked potatoes 
right from the of coals, the 
roasted apples, and the big brown 
pudding, standing at respectable dis- 
tance around them. A heavy, home- 
spun cloth overspread the table, while 
sprigs of holly scattered with studied 
carelessness of appearance, gave sweet 
reflections of the day. 


bed 


At his good wite’s bidding Mr. 
MecNiel laid aside, but at a conven- 
ient distance, the good book and 
seated himself at the head of the 


table. She took her accustomed 
seat, but as she did so, chancing to 
glance across the table, she started 
with something of affright in her 
looks. How she had come to do it 
was past her comprehension, for she 
had thought of no company likely to 
come to their lonely home, but she 
had put a third plate at the place 
where Mary had once been pleased to 
sit. Thoughts of the absent one in- 
stantly filled her mind, and she ex- 
claimed involuntarily, dropping into 
the broad, Scotch dialect : 

‘*“There’s ane a-wantin’, Jamie! 
There ’s—’’ 

He, too, must have been thinking 
of her, though he had not yet seen 
the extra plate, else why should he 
have said so promptly : 
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‘‘Hush, Jeannette! d’ ye quite fer- 
git yer womanliness? It is as we be- 
gan, Jeannette, and ye were quite 
contint then,’’ he added, seeing her 
look. 

As she offered no reply to this, he 
began to say grace with unusual fer- 
vor, though her listening was me- 
chanical rather than responsive. She 
was thinking of Mary, until as his 
deep ‘‘a-men’’ fell on the scene, 
a slight noise was heard at the door. 

‘List, Jamie! I thought I heard 
some one outside the house.’’ 

‘* The wind, Jeannette. 
uncanna’ nervous tae-day. 
air kittle cattle."’ 

‘* You have ne'er heard me mention 
her name—’ 

‘** The 
shouldst 
sure 

‘* Hark, Jamie! there it is again! 
I heard a cheel’s voice then.”’ 

Before he could protest she had 
reached the door, and with the gust 
of wind which entered, as it was 
opened, came a tearful, childish out- 
burst of grief. At her feet was a 
most unexpected, forlorn little figure. 

‘* A wee bit o’ a lassie!’’ cried the 
motherly Mrs. McNiel, catching up 
the slight form in her arms. ‘‘ Why, 
cheel ! who are you and whither have 
ye coom ?’’ 

‘‘Is she alone ?’’ asked McNiel, 
not yet reconciled to the visitor. 

‘*Not a soul with her, Jamie, as 
far as I can see,’’ glancing hurriedly 
up and down the road. ‘‘ Dear me! 
how cold and dark it has grown !”’ 

The little child thus strangely and 
unexpectedly found at their door 
could not have been far from four 
years old. She had a pretty face, 
with flaxen ringlets falling about it 


You seem 
Weemen 


thou 
I am 


muir reason why 


not now, weeman ! 
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in disheveled array. She was plainly 
clad in a homespun garb, which gave 
She trem- 
bled and started with fright as Mrs. 
MecNiel took her up. 


evidence of rough usage. 


‘* Poor thing! she is nearly frozen 
and seems all tired out, as if she had 
come far. Her clothes are wet, too, 
as if she had been wading in water. 
Come right up to the fire, dearie, and 
get warm and dry.”’ 

Leaving his seat at the table and 
coming forward, Mr. McNiel said, 

‘* She be a pretty cheel, Jeannette. 
Ask her her name.”’ 

His wife was nothing loath to do 
that, but the of the little 
stranger puzzled them: 


answer 


‘*T’se Peaceful, mum.’’ 
‘* Peaceful, dearie? Of coorse sich 
a wee bit o’ lassie a ye are peaceful,’’ 
falling again into the Scotch idiom. 
‘‘ Ye have a mother, lassie ?’’ 

‘*’ Ks, and a papa, anda mumma, 
a grandpa and a grandma, too, I 
dess, do 1 nebber see them.’’ 

‘* Dear how the little thing 
does talk. She is pretty, Jamie! 
What name does your mother call 
you, dearie ?’’ 


me ! 


‘‘She jess calls me Peaceful, but 
papa sometimes calls me Torment! 
I s'pose that’s when I'm naughty. 
But I like to have him call me that 
‘cos he always kisses me after it.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps she hasn't any name, 
Jeannette. You know sometimes 
children are not named till they are 
older than she, though I nae leek 
that way. But I wouldn't try the 
little brain too much till she has got 
dry and warm.’’ 

‘*T’se hungie, too!’’ murmured 
the little unknown, casting a wistful 
glance at the table. ‘‘ I’se mo’ hun- 
gie 'n cold and wet!’’ 
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‘* How she does talk, and so honest, 
too. It must be I put on that plate 
for her. I can see the good Lord’s 
hand in it, Jamie, I can! You shall 
sit to the table with us, dearie. We 
shall be glad o’ your company. You 
will drive away our loneliness, won't 
she, Jamie ?”’ 

‘* Don't be silly, Jeannette. O’ 
coorse we shall be glad to have the 
little thing eat. Sure, there is 
enough,’’ looking at the well-laden 
table. Then he asked, 
nearer the truth than 


coming 
he dreamed : 
‘*Don’t your folks ever call you 
anything besides Peaceful ?”’ 
‘‘T’se Peaceful Ferburn,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘Isn’t dinner ’most ready ? 
I’se come a long way. I wants mum- 
ma now !’’ and as if the thought had 
come spontaneously she began to cry 
suddenly. 
said the kind-hearted 


for she was kind- 


‘* Dear me!’’ 
Mrs. McNiel, 


hearted in spite of her appearance to 


the don’t take on so. 


Your mother sha’ be found, and un- 


contrary, 


til then we'll take good care of you. 
We must find her parents, Jamie.”’ 

‘* Better eat dinner first, Jeannette. 
It is getting cold, and she is hun- 
gry. She will cry less on a full 
stomach.”’ 

So the little visitor was seated at 
the spare plate on the high table, and 
helped to generous portions of the 
tempting viands. She partook with 
a relish which showed that she must 
have been hungry. During the meal 
Mrs. McNiel tried by artful questions 
to obtain some further information 
concerning her little guest, but the 
most she could learn was that she 
lived a long way off and that she 
had come far on foot. 


‘* Blessed little feet!’ exclaimed 
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Mrs. McNiel, ‘‘ they nae luk so they 
could carry her very far. Did you 
ever see such beautiful curly hair, 
Jamie? And such blue eyes! I 
canna tell, but somehow I seem to 
see Mary in them!’’ falling into her 
native dialect again. 

‘Tut, woman! must I plainly com- 
mand you to speak that name na’ 
more tome. We have no Mary, and 
unless she cooms unknown to me she 
sha’ ne’er cross my threshold. But 
see, Jeannette! the little bairn is 
sleepy.”’ 

Such was indeed the case. Her 
long walk, and the warmth of the 
fire after being out in the cold, with 
having eaten heartily, had made her 
drowsy. 

‘*T dess I will s’eep dess a little 
bit,’’ she murmured, lying back in 
the good woman’s arms. ‘‘ Den I'll 
go see mumma and papa. _I’se like 
’ou.”’ 

‘Bless you, my little bairn, for 
that. You shall sleep just as soon as 
I can take off your damp clothes. 
They can dry while you are sleeping 
on my own bed.’’ 

Working with her hands while she 
talked, Mrs. McNiel soon had the lit- 
tle one undressed, when she bore her 
in her arms to the tall posted bed in 
the adjoining room. She was about 
to place her on it, when the sleepy 
little stranger aroused enough to 
clasp her tiny hands and begin to 
murmur : 

‘*In the peace of my Lord let me 
sleep ; in the innocence of my ‘ittle 
heart let me ’wake. B’ess papa and 
mumma in all dat dey do that is dood 
in thy sight. "Member grandpa and 
grandma, who live long way off. Et 
grandpa’s heart be softened, and 
grandma’s love be  stwentened. 
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Lord, I love Thee and I am vine. 
Amen.”’ 
‘‘Dearie me! 
thing. 
Jamie. 
people. 
morning. 
door. 


the blessed little 
She has God-fearing parents, 
I know they must be good 
You must find them in the 

I hear some one at the 
Run, Jamie! they are after 
her now, and I have just begun to 
love her so.’’ 

But her husband was slow of move- 
ment, and before he had risen to his 
feet the skin door was pushed in, 
when a stout, honest-looking man 
entered, shaking himself like a huge 
dog to throw off the snow which had 
caught upon his bear-skin coat. 

‘* Good evening, Jamie, Jeannette. 
I pray you will forgive me for break- 
ing into a neighbor's house like a 
thief. I think you must have been 
very taken over your Christmas din- 
ner, for you did not hear me pound- 
ing away, as if trying to drive off a 
pack of wolves. So I came right in. 
I wish you a merry Christmas. But 
I can’t stop to say more. It may be 
you have not heard the news ?"’ 

‘* We have heard no news, Archie. 
What be it? And while you tell 
take a cheer.”’ 

‘* Nay, nay, good folks. It can be 
all told in far too few words. A lit- 
tle girl has wandered away from her 
parents this afternoon, and she can- 
not be found. 
fallen 


It is feared she has 
into the river. They have 
searched the Merrimack as far down 
as Goffe’s, but found nothing of the 
little one. It is a sorry Christmas 
for her if she is out in this storm, to 
say nothing of the river. And her 
father and mother are well—’’ 
‘*Hold on, good Archie!’’ cried 
Mrs. McNiel, who could remain 
‘* There be a bit o” 


silent no longer. 
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a lassie coom here to us just now. 
Can she be the one you are looking 
for, and for whom there is this 
worry ?’’ 

‘*A little girl come to you, good 
Jeannette? It must be the one,”’ 
crossing the floor into the next room, 
where Mrs. McNiel was still stand- 
ing, and the child was sleeping on 
the bed. 

‘*T hardly know the child,’’ said 
Mr. Stark, for that was the man’s 
surname, ‘‘ but I have no doubt of 
its being the lost one. 
she sleeps. 


How sweetly 
It seems too bad to take 
her out into this storm.’’ 

‘*Let her be here till morning, 
Archie,’’ said Mr. McNiel. ‘‘ Jean- 
nette and I will be glad to have 
her.’’ 

“IT don’t doubt it, Jamie, under 
the circumstances. But her parents 
are crazed over her. Ah, she opens 
her eyes. She will soon be awake 
enough for me to carry her home. I 
will wrap her up in my great bear- 
skin.’’ He gave the little sleeper a 
second, closer look, and then he 
watched the couple with suspicious 
intentness, while a smile overspread 
his countenance. But the child took 
their attention away from him, so 
nothing strange was noted. 

‘* Be ’ou Santy Claus come for 
‘ittle me ?” cried the somewhat fright- 
ened child, starting up. ‘‘I’se a 
naughty ’ittle dirl for running ’way 
and ’ou don’t want me.’’ Then, as 
if a new thought had come into her 
troubled mind, she added, holding 
out her hands to Mrs. McNiel, 

‘Do n’t let him take me 'way from 
’ou!’’ throwing her arms about her 
neck. ‘‘I like ’ou!’’ 

The impulsive, childish exhibition 


of affection touched her heart as noth- 
xxxi—24 
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ing else might, and almost unconsci- 
ously she folded the tearful child to 
her breast, murmuring : 

‘** They shall not, cheel! they shall 
not—in this storm,’’ adding the last 
as a saving clause. 

The smile on Mr. Stark’s genial 
countenance broadened and deep- 
ened. 

‘* She takes to you, Jeannette, as 
if she was your own child, or grand- 
child more naturally speaking. 

‘*She does that, Archie. I have 
learned to love her in the short time 
since she coom. Why, it seems as if 
she had always been with me! I 
tried to make her out, but I dinna 
succeeded veery weel.’’ 

‘* Her father and mother—’’ 

‘“‘T pity them! Tell them to coom 
here and get her. It is na fit night 
to take sich a wee, wee bairn out. 
See! it storms harder than ever, 
judging by the way the wind blows.”’ 

‘‘It is a bitter night to take one 
out so young and frail. But would 
you be willing, Jamie, for them to 
come ?’’ he asked, and under less ex- 
citement they must have noticed the 
singular question. 

‘‘ Willing? What d’ye ye mean, 
mon? Send them along with our 
blessing. Tell them, Archie, the 
bairn is sleeping in Jeannette’s arms 
as if in her own fold.’’ 

‘**T will use your very words,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Stark, buttoning his big 
coat. to his chin. ‘‘I won’t forget 
one word, and I am sure they will 
come. A merry Christmas to you, 
Jamie, Jeannette, and the little one. 
I will ne’er be gone long. I wish 
you a merry Christmas!’’ Kind Mr. 
Stark seemed to have suddenly lost 
his mind, but he did not tarry any 
longer. 
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He had four miles to go through 
that reeking December snowstorm, 
and it was nearly three hours later 
he came back in sight of the ruddy 
light beaming from the hearthstone 
of the McNiels. The door was open 
and he could see outlined in the glim- 
mer that hung like a vail between the 
light from within and the darkness 
without, the stalwart figure of Jamie 
McNiel, bending forward 
storm. 


into the 
He was not alone now, for 
the anxious parents of the little girl 
had gladly come with him, their 
grief suddenly changed to such joy 
as they had never known. The jour- 
ney had been all too slow for them, 
and the woman had not been able to 
remain silent. 

‘* How I tremble, John!’’ she said, 
as they drew near the house. ‘‘ Let 
me lean on your arm. Can it be true 
that I am to see my darling child safe 
and well, and to be welcomed home 
at last ?’’ 

‘* Be bold and fear not,’’ said Mr. 
Stark, leading the way. ‘‘ Hilloa, 
Jamie! was I overlong in coming ?’’ 
pushing him back into the house in 
what, under different circumstances, 
would have been considered rude- 
ness. ‘‘ Come in, friends, out of the 
storm.’’ 

As Mr. McNiel was forced to re- 
treat, his wife came forward with the 
little one in her arms, saying : 

‘* She is a blessed little lassie and 
she—’’ 

‘* Mother—father!’’ broke in the 
foremost of the new-comers, rushing 
forward. ‘‘And my darling baby! 
This is the happiest hour of my life.’’ 

Mrs. McNiel stopped with a look 
of wonder. Quickly comprehending 
the situation, her mother heart al- 
lowed her to exclaim : 
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‘‘Mary! can it be possible you 
have come ?’’ 

‘* Yes, dear mother. I could hardly 
contain myself with joy when Mr. 
Stark brought your glad welcome. 
And to think my little darling should 
have found you. Providence must 
Dear lit- 
tle feet! how tired they must have 
been. Come to mamma, darling.’’ 

While she talked wildly thus, 
and little Peaceful, who truly de- 
her name, nestled in her 
mother’s arms, Mr. McNiel and his 
wife looked on in a bewildered way. 
Gradually the truth found its way to 
even his sluggish brain, when he ex- 
claimed sharply : 

‘* What does this mean? Mary, 
how dare you disobey me in this? 
By what authority have you brought 
these people into my house, Archie 
Stark ?”’ 

‘“Your own, good Jamie. 


have guided her footsteps. 


served 


You 
bade me hasten to them with your 
blessing, and to tell them the bairn 
was sleeping in Jeannette’s arms as 
ifin her own fold. Which in truth 
she was, for a grandmother—”’ 

‘But I did not know this! You 
deceived me, Archie Stark. I—’’ 

‘* Tut—tut, good man! if I did it 
was for your own good. The wound 
is old enough, and has bled enough 
to heal now, Jamie. Here is John 
awaiting to clasp a father’s hand. 
Don’t be so glum, man. Besides all 
this Christmas cheer, such as won't 
come to another home in Old Harry's 
Town, I have a bit of good news. 
Massachusetts has given up finally 
her claim to New Hampshire terri- 
tory, and your home is no longer 
claimed by another. John, here, is 
a likely lad. Remember it is Christ- 
mas. Let there be peace on earth 
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and good will toward men. See! you can’t imagine our worry and 
your own motto over your hearth- grief. To think she should have 
stone. Surely you are a man of your come here, but it has completed my 
word, Jamie.’’ happiness. Father, you forgive me? 
‘‘ And this is your cheel, Mary?’’ I did wrong, but it was for love’s 
asked Mrs. McNiel, while her stern sake.’’ 
husband remained silent, his feelings ‘*Come, Jamie,’’ said Mr. Stark, 
at war with each other. It was ‘‘are you not willing to abide by 
an awkward pause for John Perham, your word? John is willing and 
but he felt that he could afford to anxious to greet you, for he took 


wait. your welcome in good faith.’’ 
‘‘It is, dearest of mothers,’’ re- ‘* And I will live up to it, Archie. 
plied Mary, joyously. ‘‘ You see, I'll ne'er let this foolish feeling part 


we came up to spend Christmas with us longer. It is Christmas, and if it 
John’s uncle 





how I wanted to come be stormy without we will pile more 
to you, but I did not dareto! This logs on the fire. John and Mary, 
afternoon Peaceful took it into her you are not going to leave us to- 
silly little head to run away. Oh! night.’’ 


of 


A LULLABY. 


By Hale Howard Richardson 


Lullaby, my lily babe, 
Lullaby, my sweet ! 

Night is urging day afar 
Down the dusky street ; 


Sing a song to baby dear, 
Song without a word, 
Just the music of the heart, 
The carol of the bird! 


Lullaby, my lily babe, 
Mother ’s close to thee, 
Slumber holds thine eyelids tight, 
But baby heareth me ; 


Hears the song of babyland 
With mother-love complete, 

So lullaby, my lily babe, 
Lullaby, my sweet ! 








HON. CHARLES H. BURNS—AN 


the sketch of Hon. 
Charles H. Burns in 
the article on Wilton in 
the July number of this 
volume of the GRANITE 
omission was inadver- 
made of certain important 
It should have been stated 
that he served eight yeas, from 
1876, as solicitor of Hillsborough 
county, having been first appointed 
by Governor Cheney and _subse- 
quently—after the change in the 
manner of selection—twice reélected 
by the veople. He also served six 
years most efficiently as United 
States district attorney for the dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, having 
been appointed by President Hayes 
in 1881, and reappointed during the 
succeeding administration, his ser- 
vice extending nearly two years into 
the administration of 
Cleveland. During this time pen- 
sion frauds were becoming quite 
general throughout the country, and 
Mr. Burns gave much time and ef- 
fort to their suppression in his dis- 
trict, employing more time in this 
direction than all other incumbents 
of the office. 

Mr. Burns has been engaged on 
the one side or the other in the trial 
of more important cases, civil and 
criminal, than any other lawyer now 
living in his county, the most noted 
of the latter class, probably, being 
that of the State 7. Elwin W. Major, 
of Wilton, for the murder of his wife, 
in that town, by poisoning, in De- 


MONTHLY, 
tently 
facts. 


President 
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cember, 1874. Although not then 
the county solicitor he was called 
into the case, and the work of prepa- 
ration was substantially in his hands. 
It was a hard fought case through- 
out, but after two trials conviction 
was secured, and the execution of 
Major finally resulted, to the general 
satisfaction of the public, little doubt 
of his guilt ever having been enter- 
tained. 

Qne of the most interesting cases 
in which Mr. Burns was ever en- 
gaged, and one in whose successful 
prosecution, single-handed and alone, 
he won great credit, was an action 
brought by him in behalf of the town 
of Wilton against the county of 
Hillsborough, after the great freshet 
of 1869, which entailed a loss of 
some $60,000 upon the town, a far 
greater loss than other towns in the 
county had met with. This action 
was brought under an old statute, 
providing for reimbursement by 
counties for a share of the loss, in 
case of such great public calamities 
visited upon towns Within their 
limits, but whose benefit no town 
had previously had occasion to avail 
itself of, so that it had become en- 
tirely overlooked and forgotten. Mr. 
Burns carried the suit through to 
success upon his own responsibility, 
the town authorities hesitating to as- 
sume the risk. He recovered a ver- 
dict of $10,000 for the town of Wil- 
ton, which, on appeal, was affirmed 
by the supreme court. 





AT THE SHOCKING OF THE CORN. 


THE 


By Adrienne Webster. 


I wandered over the meadow 
One gray October day, 

And followed along the river bank 
Winding an aimless way. 


The tall elm trees beside me 
Were flaming with gay woodbine, 
And twining about the bitter sweet 
Clung the dreaded poison vine. 


Over the water the button bush 
Drooped its buttons—fire red, 

And I wished the sun might kindle them 
Through the dark cloud overhead. 


But halfway across the meadow 
I saw where I would be 


The shocks of corn in the rising wind 


Waved and beckoned to me. 


And in their friendly shelter 
I rested while the sun 

Battled the threatening rolling clouds 
Until my wish was won. 


Then sweetly over the meadow 
There sounded forth so clear 
The belated call of a meadow lark, 
‘* Spring, oh, spring is here.’’ 


OLD, OLD TOWN BY THE SEA. 


By Ca ld Burell. 


There is an old town by the sea, 

As old as old can be, 

Where tides ebb low and the tides rise high, 
And men are born and wed and die 

In this old, old town by the sea. 


In this old, old town by the sea 

The tides sweep in, the ships sail in, 
And the winds blow in from the sea, 
And a child is born in the early morn, 
In this old, old town by the sea. 
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In this old, old town by the sea 
At just high noon when tides turn soon 
And it seems a boon just to be, 
It is highest tide for the blushing bride 
In this old, old town by the sea. 


In this old, old town by the sea, 

The tides go out, the ships sail out, 

And the winds blow out to the sea, 

And the lights go out, and a life goes out, 
In this old, old town by the sea. 


There is an old town by the sea, 

Where the tides rise and fall, and we 

Are born on the rise and wed on the high 
And die with the ebb when the ships sail by, 
In this old, old town by the sea. 


THE VOICE OF A PEOPLE. 
By frederick Fe {ilen. 


Most righteous are the wars we have waged, waged for men enthralled, 
And glorious are the victories to which our God hath called. 

The alarum of war hath sounded on land and over seas, 

And as it dies in silence cometh promise now of peace. 


Our country bears in daily prayer the weal of a world to God; 

And glorying in the sacrifice of her sons beneath the sod, 

She sendeth more to the ends of earth in the strength of the sainted dead, 
To follow duty as fighters of old followed where duty led. 


The kiss and the message from lover's lips go with the soldier afar, 

And the light of her eyes in his distant skies is ever the bright day-star ; 
The prayer and the song of her lonely heart are not for his return, 

But that he faithfully guard the fires where Freedom's altars burn. 


The cry of the suffering soundeth aloud from the darkened isles of the sea ; 

And the Spirit that strove in our fathers of old in war against tyranny 

Still liveth in us from the North to the South, and in might ariseth again ; 

Lo! the King of the Nations hath summoned us to lead in His battle for 
men. 


’T is God’s own Love that hath brought us out of the bondage that hath 
been, 

And His Word abides till Victory rides through all the fields of Sin ; 

Oppression shall cease and Slavery die, and Wrong with his iron hands, 

And Peace, star-crowned, for a thousand years shall reign through the 
earth’s fair lands. 





WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN. 


William Chamberlain of Jackson, Mich., warden of the Michigan state 
prison, who died in Chicago, November 7, while en route to attend the ses- 
sion of the National Prison Congress at Kansas City, was a native of the 
town of Pembroke, in this state, born February 7, 1834. His parents were 
Moses and Mary (Foster) Chamberlain. They removed to Concord in 1836, 
and emigrated to Michigan in 1843, locating near the present village of 
Three Oaks, where they engaged in farming. Here William spent his life 
till thirty years of age, securing such education in his earlier years as the 
district school afforded. 

In 1864 he engaged in mercantile business in the village of Three Oaks, 
where he was appointed postmaster in 1865, serving till 1870. He served as 
county superintendent of the poor for many years. He was a member of the 
Michigan house of representatives in 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1875, and repre- 
sented Berrien county in the senate in 1879-'81, being president pro tem. of 
the senate for the latter term. He served as a member of the commission 
to revise the tax laws of the state in 1876, and was a member of the executive 
committee, and for some time president of the State Agricultural society. 
He was inspector of the state prison from 1885 till 1893, and in the latter 
year was made warden, holding the position up to the time of his death, and 
conducting the institution upon sound business principles, without regard to 
politics. Although himself a Republican, he was recommended for and sus- 
tained in the office by influential Democrats as well as members of his own 
party. 

He was an earnest and enthusiastic member of the Congregational church 
in Jackson, and had served as moderator of the State Association of Congre- 
gational churches. 


PROF. JAMES W. WEBSTER. 


James W. Webster, a veteran teacher in the Boston public schools, and a 
prominent citizen of Malden, Mass., died at the Malden City hospital, No- 
vember 2. 

* Mr. Webster was a native of Concord, son of Atkinson and Rebecca 
(Smart) Webster, born October 20, 1832. He fitted for college at the semi- 
nary in Northfield, and commenced teaching at nineteen, being first engaged 
in Epsom, subsequently in Claremont, and afterwards, for six years, as prin- 
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cipal of the Rumford grammar school in Concord. From Concord Mr. Web- 
ster was called to Boston, in 1863, where he was first engaged as usher of 
the Philips School for Boys, and was soon appointed sub-master of what was 
then the Prescott school in East Boston, now the Emerson. In 1871 he was 
elected master of the Hancock school, which was the largest grammar school 
in Boston, from which he resigned a few years ago. He was engaged in 
active school duties up to the very day of his illness. 

Mr. Webster took up his residence in Malden in 1872. He at once be- 
came interested in town affairs, and ever since had been identified with good 
citizenship movements. He was on the building committee of the Centre 
grammar school, and later under the city government. While in the council 
he was on the committee that built the present high schoolhouse. He was a 
member of Converse lodge, F. A. M., of Malden, of the Boston Congrega- 
tional club, and for about twenty-five years he was officially connected with 
the American Institute of Instruction, first as secretary, then as treasurer. 

For several years he was clerk of the First Congregational church in Mal- 
den, and for many years he had been on the church committee. Some fif- 
teen years ago Dartmouth college conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. He married, November 29, 1860, Sarah L., daughter of the 
late David M. Carpenter of Chichester, by whom he is survived, with one 
son, Rev. Eugene C. Webster of Jamaica Plains, secretary of the Congrega- 
tional General association of Massachusetts. 


GEORGE W. MARSTON. 


George W. Marston, born in Portsmouth, May 29, 1833, died in that city 
October 21, IgoI. 

Mr. Marston was the son of Levi L. and Mary L. (Odiorne) Marston, and 
was educated in the Portsmouth public schools, graduating from the high 
school in 1854. He served for atime asa clerk at the navy yard, and then 
went South, and was postmaster at Lexington, Ky., at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, but was compelled to resign on accourt of the change in political 
conditions, and, returning North; was again engaged at the navy yard. 

Subsequently he was asociated with the late Frank W. Miller in the pro- 
prietorship of the Portsmouth Dai/y Chronicle, afterward acquiring the entire 
property for himself, and then receiving Washington Freeman as a partner. 
Later he sold out to Mr. Freeman and engaged in journalism in Minneapolis 
for a time. Afterward he accepted a position in the New York custom 
house, and from there went into the government printing office at Washing- 
ton as a proof-reader. Failing health compelled his retirement after a time, 
and for the last ten years he had quietly resided in Portsmouth. 


QUINCY A. WOODWARD. 


Quincy Adams Woodward, a prominent citizen of Nashua, died at Iris 
home in that city, October 21, 1gor. 

Mr. Woodward was born in Tyngsboro, Mass., February 5, 1828, being a 
son of John Woodward, a mill owner of that town. He went to Nashua in 
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1845, and learned the blacksmithing and carriage-making business, and was 
subsequently, for some time, a partner there, in the firm of Sumner, Wood- 
ward & Vincent. Later he was in business alone for several years, and was 
afterwards engaged in building and real estate business. He built the first 
line of the Nashua Street railway, and was its first superintendent. 

He served as tax collector in 1861 and 1862 and was for six years chief 
engineer of the fire department. He had also served on the board of alder- 
men, and was the Democratic candidate for mayor in 1879. He attended 
the Universalist church, and was prominent in Masonry, having served as 
treasurer of St. George commandery, K. T., for more than twenty-five years. 
He is survived by a wife (their fiftieth marriage anniversary having been 
celebrated November 29, 1899), one son, George S. Woodward of Nashua, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Ira P. Jefts, of Melrose, Mass. 


HON. JACOB D. YOUNG. 


Jacob D. Young, born in Barrington, December 28, 1823, died in Mad- 
bury, November 8, 1901. 

He spent all his life in Barrington and Madbury, held all the important 
offices in the gift of the people in the former town, and served as judge of 
probate for the county of Strafford from 1877 till 1894, when he retired on 
account of age, having reached the constitutional limit of seventy years. 
He was also a member of the executive council of the state in 1895 and 1896. 

In politics Judge Young was an earnest Republican and active in party 
affairs in his section of the state. 

He married Miss Sarah Twombly of Madbury, who survives him, with 
four children,—Edward L., Lewis H., and Lilla Young, and Mrs. Esther 
Hall, wife of A. I. Hall of Rochester. The late Col. Andrew H. Young of 
Dover and Aaron Young of Portsmouth were brothers of the deceased. 


WARREN McINTIRE 


Warren McIntire, born in Lisbon, January 27, 1820, died at Littleton, 


/ 


November 12, 1901. 

He was the son of Reuben and Anne McIntire, and fitted himself for 
teaching, in early life, to which occupation he was largely devoted for many 
years, first in Ohio and then in New Jersey, settling in Littleton in 1853, 
where he taught a long time, and was also for thirteen years superintendent 
of schools under the old district system, subsequently serving for a time on 
the board of education. After giving up teaching he was engaged with his 
brothers in agriculture and lumbering. He was an earnest Democrat in poli- 
tics, and a member of the Baptist church at Sugar Hill in Lisbon. He first 
married, in 1853, Persis Hurd of Lyman, who died in 1867, leaving four 
children, Harry, of Denver, Col., Harvey, of Spokane, Wash., Mrs. Anna 
Smith of Onset, Mass., and Mrs. Ardelle Piper of Littleton, all of whom sur- 
vive him. In 1868 he married Jane Carr of Waterford, Vt., who survived 
but a short time, and about twenty-nine years ago he married Mary Hicks of 
Lyman, who survives him. 
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JOSIAH M. READ 


Josiah M. Read, who died November 6, in Everett, Mass., was a native 
of the town of Swanzey, in this state, a son of Josiah and Mary (Forbes) 
Read, born April 1, 1809. He lived in Swanzey until nineteen years of age, 
when he removed to Rockland, Mass., and engaged in the wheelwright busi- 
ness. In 1839 he went to Boston and began the manufacture of stoves on 
Blackstone street, where he continued for nearly fifty years, retiring from 
business at eighty years of age. His residence was in Everett, where he was 


yrominent in local affairs, and a deacon of the Congregational church. He 
Hh n 


served in the Massachusetts legislature in 1861, 1862, 1863. He was par- 


ticularly noted as the inventor of the first cooking range. 
HON. DAVID JENNESS 


David Jenness, son of the late David Jenness of Rve, died in that town, 


October 27, in the house in which he was born July 25, 1833. 
Mr. Jenness was one of the best farmers and most substantial citizens of 


Rye, and had served the town repeatedly as selectman, treasurer, moderator, 
and member of the school board, was its representative in the legislature in 
1871 and 1872, and served his district in the state senate in 1887. He was 


also a delegate to the constitutional convention of 1876. He was a consis- 
Democrat in politics, and a devoted 


He was a charter mem! 


member of the Congregational 


chorister of 


smber of Osgood lodge, I. O. O. F., of Portsmouth 
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ROCHESTER AND ITS INDUSTRIES - 


By H. L. Cate. Illustrated 


HOPKINTON. THE SETTLEMENT OF A TOWN 


By C.C. Lord. [lustrated 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY’S HISTORIC DORMITORY, 


By Sarah B. Lawrence. Illustrated. 


ARE OUR SEASONS CHANGING? 


By Robert Marshall Brown 


HEART OF OLD HARRY 


By G. Waldo Browne 


Sk me me ‘ 


By Mary H. Wheeler, Fred Myron Colby, Mrs. Nancy Morey Paul, Hale 
Howard Richardson, Adrienne Webster, Carl Burell, Frederick J. Allen. 





NEST 1901 SYYyLeEs. 


PRESCOTT 
+» PIANOS ... 


Teleph 


ARE NO'TED FOR 


QUALITY OF TONE, BEAUTY OF CASE, 
ELEGANT FINISH, AND DURABILITY. 


You wwvill Like a Prescott 


Because the tone is both sweet and bril‘iant. 


You can Afford a Prescott 


Because the terms are easy and prices are reasonable. 


You wvill Buy a Prescott 


As soon as you are fully aware of its merits. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN NEARLY NEW PIANOS. 


Our new Catalogue gives you further information. Write for one, or call at factory, 


1Si North Main Street, 


PRESCOTT PIANO COMPANY, 


BOSTON WAREROOMS, 37 BOYLSTON ST. PIANOS TO RENT. CONCORD, N. H. 





THE — 


OROZCO OROROR ROMO ROROKO =e 


























| Rumford Printing Company 


THE RUMFORD PRESS), 


Successors to the Republican Press Association), 








CONCORD, 


Telephone 15-3. 


Book, Catalogue, and Miscellaneous Printing, Half-tone Engraving, Zinc 
Etching, Designing, Electrotyping, Book Binding, Paper 
Ruling, Blank-book Making. 


Ye Le Le 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND SAMPLES SUBMITTED UPON 
APPLICATION. 


Ye Le Lo 


We have the only completely appointed photo-engraving department in the state and 


the only electrotype foundry, and our facilities for doing all classes of printing promptly and at low 


prices are unsurpassed in New England. 








~ Jo Educate for Business is Strictly Our Specialty. 


Our specialty is to educate young people for active business life. Each of 
our teachers is a specialist in the subjects which he teaches, thus insuring 
the very best results in the shortest possible time. If you wish to receive 
the best education, you should attend that school where the teachers are 
recognized by the business college fraternity as being leaders in the sub- 
jects which they teach. 


We Teach : 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Arithmetic, Rapid Calculations, 
Correspondence, Spelling, Commercial Law, Business Papers, Penman- 
ship, etc. 





The Largest and Best Business School in New Hampshire. 


Catalogue, Circulars, and Specimen of Penmanship, Free. 
E. L. GLICK, Prop’r. one Cor. Main and Depot Sts., Concord, N. H. 


Universal Adjustable Index 


Invaluable as a Lesson Marker @ @ Used by Clergymen, Bible 


for the Bible and Science and Health. ere ween >> Rogga 


It is the most practical device yet invented for the da/y study of the Christian Science Bible Les- 
sons and for Readers, as the ribbons can be dispensed with. When arranged for the week it remains 
in place no matter how often the lesson is studied—does not injure the edges of the leaves—is always 
in position. The Index consists of 30 T-shaped pieces of thinnest celluloid. : 
Price per Index (complete for one book), $1.00 prepaid. 

per dozen Indexes, ....++ + 9.00 F 
Send for Circular giving full particulars. 


SCRANTON, PA., July 12, 1900. 
Sample of your reference marker duly 
received and has since been on trial by 
our readers. They report it to be exactly 
suited to the purpose for which it is in 
tended and a great help in the study of 
the lessons. We have decided to present 
each of our readers with a set of the mark 

ers and enclose money order for £2.00 
1A. L. FRINK. 











Boston, MASS., Aug. 15, 1900. 

I have used your lesson text markers in 
Science and Health, Levant binding, also 
in a large bible nine and half inches long 
and six inches wide, and find that they 
operate admirably. By using your marker 
the lesson texts may be selected early in 
the week and the place of each held until 
the lesson is read Sunday without further 
attention or change. I have used several 
devices for this work, but none which 





combine so many good qualities as your 
marker does. EDWARD P. BaTEs,C. 5S. D. 














BUFFALO, N. Y., July 8, 1goo. 


" Enclosed find check for one dozen of 
The above cut slows ® protruding arms Nos. 1 to your Indexes. We have had a number of 





4 inclusive, wi.u the ful series of numbers; Nos. 5 calls for the new marker and every one | 
to 10 inclusive as the may be cut off to fit books seems so much pleased with and inter- 
of smaller size ested in it. Grace LEAviTT KIRTLAND. 


. Easily sud M Builldi 
a V. H. Clymer G Co., “*3yyAcUsit n. x. 




















